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2 Public Libraries 


Periodical racks 


Display racks for current periodicals are indispensable. 
Magazines left on tables or desks are damaged and make 
confusion. 

Library Bureau 
periodical racks 
combine economy 
of space, strength 
of construction, 
beauty and individ- 
uality of design, 
and a scientific ar- 


rangement which 


st ease -of selec- 
tion. Each maga- 
zine or newspaper 
is sufficiently ex- 
posed to enable a 
reader to select 
any publication 
without touching 


Combination rack and file or disa rran ging 
Kf irrent nun ers and travs 1 var sizes = = 
rage { SIX ack r nbers 


the others. 


Send for our hanasomety tlustrated circular 
“Periodical Racks. 


Library Bureau. 
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Public Libraries and Local History* 
B. A. Finney, University of Michigan library 


The primary purpose of the public li- 
brary, as generally understood, has been 
to safeguard the books belonging tothe 
public. 

The secondary object was to make 
them serviceable to the public, whose 
books they were. 

Both of these objects were considered 
in the establishment of the school dis- 
trict libraries from which, in Michigan, 
has been developed the public library of 
today; but, in the process of develop- 
ment, the secondary object of use and 
service has acquired such proportions as 
to practically obscure the idea of pres- 
ervation. 

This is partly due to the circulation of 
books at the homes of the people, and 
to the reports and statistics of this cir- 
culation, which have been encouraged 
to represent the main, and almost the 
entire work and usefulness of the li- 
brary. 

The fact that so many books are worn 
out in the service of the public illus- 
trates the mental activity of the age, but 
that so few have come down to us from 
the past must indicate a thoughtlessness 
quite as striking. 

The books and other material pecul- 
iar to this age will be sought for by a 
later generation, but how slowly do we 
learn to appreciate the needs of that 
public yet to come! 

Even the andirons and the candle- 


“*Read before the Ann Arbor library club, March 12, 
1903. 
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sticks of our grandmothers are scarcely 
known to their grandchildren, though 
they tell us of a world that was lighted 
and heated in a different way from ours. 
The sickle and the flail of our grand- 
fathers are in use no longer, but they tell 
us of atime when the earth brought 
forth abundantly for them who loved 
her. 

If the things which illustrate the ac- 
tivity of the age which is just past are 
allowed to decay and be lost, what shall 
be said of those things whose very 
object and use are asarecord of the life 
from which they spring? 

Where are now the almanacs of Poor 
Richard? They were once scattered in 
the homes of the people by the thou- 
sand; they are now to be found but by 
accident. The Bay psalm book and 
New England primer, worn out by so 
many hands and thrown away after the 
service of their usefulness, are now to 
be rarely seen but through the shadows 
of description and reprints. Where is 
the program of the ball to which your 
grandfather invited the maiden who was 
to be your grandmother? Where is the 
valentine that expressed the fervor of 
his devotion? Where the announce- 
ment of their engagement or their wed- 
ding? Where the auction bill that de- 
scribed the property they were to sell 
before they went west? Where, even, 
the newspaper that told of their going, 
and recorded the happenings of those 
times and places? 

Youth looks at the future and con- 
siders only the present. Maturity looks 
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at the past and considers the future. 
After the ravages of careless use, when 
time has laid his withering fingers on 
these evidences of the life that is fast 
slipping from our knowledge, then is it 
that thoughtful minds begin to feel the 
necessity of preserving the materials 
that will tell the story of the commun- 
ity. The new settlement is making a 
record, and does not stop to preserve 
one. The eastern and older portions of 
our country have learned somewhat of 
this lesson, but the west is tardily has- 
tening to secure what it may, even the 
reminiscences of the pioneers before 
they shall have passed away. 

Is it only when something that we 
want is slipping from our grasp, that 
we realize itsimportance? Perhaps if it 
were always to be with us, we should 
not need its record. 

We feel it passing, and must preserve 
it. 

There is also the fact that we feel lit- 
tle need of looking up matters close 
within the reach of our memory. It is 
the early and more remote, about 
which inquiries are made. Those in 
search of something new, will look for 
something old enough to have been for- 
gotten, 

So the idea of preservation comes 
slowly. 

In its evolution it reaches the conclu- 
sion that the time to preserve the rec- 
ord of the past is in the present, before 
it passes. 


What to preserve 


What is it, then, that should be pre- 
served? 

The answer is not far to seek. 

When we look back to know what 
forces went to make the conquest of the 
west, that great movement to civilize 
and develop the middle west in which 
we live, we find at once that we want 
anything and everything that goes to 
make up the record of that movement. 
As the religious Turk preserves care- 
fully every scrap of paper on which 
there is writing, for the name of “Allah” 
may be written thereon, so we feel that 
the meanest document of affairs, per- 


sonal or public, may be valuable to the 
record of our history. 

The university and the large central 
public library may possibly continue to 
acquire and keep everything. It seems 
as if they were expected to do this, al- 
though the task is now presenting very 
formidable proportions; but the small 
public library, after satisfying the general 
needs of its publicin the way of literature 
and social and scientific subjects, may be 
expected to pay special attention only 
to the region closely tributary to it. ; 

The county and municipal archives 
will preserve such property transfers, 
marriage and vital statistics as are mat- 
ters of legal record, and, unless shoul- 
dered by a local historical society, the 
record of local history will devolve upon 
the library. 

The materials important to preserve 
for this purpose are of various kinds 
and character. 

1 Books written about the locality, 
or containing descriptions relating to it, 
would be necessary material, and, if 
such books are much in use, at least one 
copy should be preserved in good con- 
dition for future reference. Then, books 
published in the place or written by au- 
thors born there or intimately connected 
with its history, would come into the 
category of matter suitable to the col- 
lection. 

2 Newspapers printed in the region 
of the library, especially in its own town, 
should be carefully preserved, and to 
some extent indexed, if practicable. 
This I believe more firmly than when I 
advocated it before the Michigan library 
association at Kalamazoo in 1895. The 
newspapers, hastily compiled and some- 
times inaccurate as they may be, un- 
doubtedly form the most valuable rec- 
ord of current events. Until recently, 
few libraries have preserved them, and 
few of the papers have kept their own 
files coniplete. I have known an editor 
of a daily paper to break his own file 
without compunction in order to satisfy 
the library for which I was asking. 

Clippings may be useful and valuable. 
They should be mounted, and so ar- 
ranged as to require no index. 
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3 Broadsides, advertising sheets and 
booklets, cards, programs, etc. Many 
of these will have important value after 
the lapse of years. Very probably some 
selection would have to be made, but it 
is generally safer to err on the side of 
inclusion rather than exclusion. 

4 Personal manuscripts, diaries and 
correspondence are often of importance, 
especially if the persons interested have 
become identified with the growth of 
the town, or have attained public promi- 


_ nence. 


5 Account books of some local busi- 
ness, especially a general store, might 
be valuable in showing the actual state 
of local prices, better perhaps than the 
newspaper quotations, and might be 
occasionally very useful for personal 
history. 

6 Local societies might be encour- 
aged, under proper conditions, to de- 
posit the records of their proceedings 
with the public library. 

Collections of pictures 


7 Pictures are most important among 
the materials of local history. Paint- 
ings, engravings, or photographs of 
persons, places, or things, may show 
the present conditions more clearly to 
the eye of a coming generation than the 
most carefully written description. The 
photograph may lose somewhat of the 
spirit or sentiment of its subject, but its 
physical accuracy has been so proved as 
to commend its general acceptance as 
evidence in courts of justice: The use 
of photographs might be cultivated to 
advantage, much more than heretofore. 
We have been satisfied with descrip- 
tions of the changes and improvements 
in our towns, without preserving any 
pictures to show the results of these 
changes. We recognize the value of 
the illustrations in Harper's weekly to 
present to the eye the important events 
in the life of the great world, and fail 
to realize that we can easily preserve as 
vivid a record of our own community, in 
which we are more interested. 

In a growing city like ours, annual 
photographs of the business portion 
would be none too frequent to exhibit 


its development. With these, and an 
occasional picture of the new buildings 
in the residence portion, or of the waste 
places become parks or gardens, what a 
history such a collection would make! 
Interesting as it might be to show the 
actual growth of trees, or changes of 
grade, or devastation by fire, flood, or 
earthquake, these graphic records might 
be of such importance to the municipal- 
ity as to justify official action requiring 
such pictures to be preserved as munic- 
ipal documents. In the absence of such 
arrangement the public library is the 
natural depository where such material 
will be looked for. Besides the monu- 
ments, the work of man, the surround- 
ing country presents valuable features 
for photographic record. In no‘other 
way can the contour of the land be so 
well shown, and the strata underlying 
the surface can be photographed easily 
when some railway grade or other ex- 
cavation shall expose them. Thus the 
children can study the true geography 
of their region, and even its varying 
forms under the slow action of the forces 
of nature. 


The museum 


8 Besides the books and papers 
which describe to the understanding the 
events and characteristics of the region, 
besides the pictures which present the 
features of the locality so vividly tothe 
eye, there is a third form of material, 
invaluable to true history and correct 
impressions. That is the objects them- 
selves. 

Specimens of many of these can be 
easily preserved and should be, as far as 
practicable. Specimens of the rocks 
around us, in connection with the pic- 
tures of their natural conditions and re- 
lation to our part of the earth, samples 
of the soil itself and the products of its 
cultivation, as well as its natural growth, 
grains and leaves, such as can be pre- 
served in the original state of nature, 
specimen pieces of the different woods 
that grow in the forest, of the birds and 
the animals that inhabit there, and that 
are so fast disappearing before the en- 
croachments of mankind, all these are 


. 
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suitable and valuable material for the 
history of the world around us, which is 
continually and continuously changing, 
more rapidly than our poor present 
senses can realize or remember. But, it 
may be said, these are objects suitable 
for a museum, and not for a library. 

It may be answered that the museum 
was originally a place of study before the 
library had a recognized organization, 
and they have always been: associated 
more or less. The museum exhibits the 
object which the library describes, and 
they become co-laboratories with each 
other. The greatest literary workshop in 
the world is the British museum, which 
combines the features of both the library 
and the museum, and the example has 
been followed in many recent founda- 
tions, where the works of nature and the 
handicraft of man are used in immediate 
connection with the graphic arts. 

They are used for study, and with a 
serious purpose. 

That is the object, the final object, of 
these collections of books and things, and 
now, with the closer relations between 
the library, the art gallery, and the pub- 
lic schools, they can be made more serv- 
iceable for the public good. 

The logical and scientific arrangement 
of these collections, not as a lot of curi- 
osities on exhibition, but as serious illus- 
trations, to be conveniently referred to in 
connection with the books about them, 
will give the students, both young and 
old, the opportunity to carry out in fur- 
ther study the methods of work they 
have already attained in the schools. 

The libraries and the schools have the 
same object in view. The librarian is 
more than a custodian, the teacher more 
than an instructor. Both are educators. 

Both are working along lines parallel 
or continuous, for the culture of the indi- 
vidual, to promote the public good. To 
this end, nothing will be of more value 
than the preservation of our own historic 
material. It will keep before us the 
moral and democratic ideals of the pio- 
neers of the old Northwest, and will not 
permit us to forget the injunction of the 
ordinance of 1787, that ‘‘the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 


Museums in Their Relation to Li- 
braries* 
Caroline McIlvaine, librarian Historical so- 
ciety, Chicago 

If a raison d’étre be needed for mu- 
seums in connection with libraries, I 
think a conclusive one is to be found in 
the resolution passed by the first board 
of regents of the Smithsonian institution 
in 1847, in which it is declared that the 
object of the Smithson bequest was that 
a copious storehouse of the materials 
of science, literature, and art may be 
provided which shall excite and diffuse 
the love of learning among men, and 
shall assist the original investigations 
and efforts of those who may devote 
themselves to the pursuit of any branch 
of knowledge. The two phrases which 
strike me as defining the province and 
value of the museum are “excite love 
of learning” and “assist original investi- 
gation.” It seems to me that the same 
principle upon which the great National 
museum was built can be applied equally 
well to the smallest of town libraries. 
The first of these objects, exciting love 
of learning, is the one which peculiarly 
interests librarians, for, if I mistake not, 
the greatest problem which confronts 
the library world today is: How shall we 
excite the love of learning sufficiently 
to induce the people to use the books 
on our shelves in proportionately in- 
creasing numbers? 

What, may I ask, is more likely to ex 
cite desire for information than for a boy 
to see and handle an object the signifi- 
cance of which he has but a vague idea? 

My own observation in connection 
with an historical museum has been that 
it is a powerful, I might say, a compel- 
ling influence in awakening interest in 
the printed page. To illustrate—the 
eye of a casual visitor to our museum 
will light upon a life-size portrait of 
George Rogers Clark, and (making the 
by no means uncommon mistake) he 
will joyously exclaim to his companion: 
O yes, he and Lewis, you know, made 
that famous expedition to the mouth of 
the Columbia which brought down upon 





*Read before Chicago library club, March, 1¢04. 
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us this St Louis fair. Next he will read 
the label below, which mentions only 
that Clark was victorious over the British 
at Vincennes and Kaskaskia in 1778. 
Then he will have a miserably mystified, 
uncertain look for a time and will grad- 
ually work around to consult a biograph- 
ical dictionary and in all probability 
will end by enquiring for Mr Thwaites’ 
How George Rogers Clark won the 
Northwest, and’ anything else we have 
on this greatest of Illinois heroes, and 
will then go upon his way rejoicing and 
setting other people right about the 
confused identities of George Rogers 
Clark and his younger brother William 
who accompanied Merryweather Lewis 
in the great expedition. 

When Henry Anderson, librarian of 
the Public library of New South Wales 
at Sidney, was on his tour around the 
world visiting libraries and studying 
methods, he came in his round of Chi- 
cago institutions to the Historical so- 
ciety, planning to do it in 15 minutes. 
He stayed one hour and a half. When he 
saw our model of old Fort Dearborn he 
exclaimed: That makes me realize that 
you have a history of which I had never 
thought—I shall want to read that his- 
tory. This model has told me more than 
the sight of all the books in your library! 
I cite this instance, for it impressed me 
anew with the value of worthy museum 
objects as an incentive to reading of the 
events which they mark I am reason- 
ably certain each time that I exhibit to 
a visitor the Indian coat of Pierre Men- 
ard that the moving sight of this worn 
buckskin garment, with its trimmings of 
beads and fringe, will so stir the heart 
of my visitor that he will form the re- 
solve then and there to read the annals 
of the French pioneers in Illinois. 

It may be asked how are museums to 
be acquired? If you will be content 
with your own locality, this is easier 
than might at first appear. The main 
thing is to secure a nucleus and it will 
grow by accretion. Care should be ex- 
ercised to prevent a museum from be- 
coming a mere conglomeration of curi- 
osities. Each object should be illus- 
trative of, and germain to, the avowed 
purpose of the institution. 


Hints on Library Accounts 


Geo. H. Eustis, library trustee, Winchester, 


Mass. 

In the smaller libraries much difficulty 
is experienced in keeping the accounts 
in a concise way and yet one that will 
allow of comparisons either from year 
to year or from month to month regard- 
ing the amounts expended for the dif- 
ferent items. 

Annexed is a form which we have 
found works very well in this place and 
it has the merit of not requiring either 
expensive books or the services of an 
experienced accountant. Transcripts 
from it can be made for the treasurer 
or auditor of the town corporation and 
will be readily understood by them. 

The forms attached will be seen—the 
first one numbered “A” is for the first 
month ina year when the appropriations 
and votes and grants are made. The 
amount of items are not numerous. 

The second one being for a succeeding 
month will show the total expenditures 
of any one item, that is to say, for “fic- 
tion,” or for “binding” and the like. 

Any common blank book can be ruled 
off to suit the requirements and the 
amount of entries in any one month 
need not be more than eight or ten; 
consequently, little room will be re- 
quired. 

An imaginary account—Form A—is 
annexed showing names of probable ac- 
counts likely to occur, but others can be 
added if desired. The left-hand side is 
for receipts and the right-hand side for 
payments. 

Let us suppose we begin the new year 
with nothing on hand. Our annual ap- 
propriation is received, also amount of 
the dog tax for the past year. The in- 
come from fund “B” has become due 
and is paid. These are all in the I. 
column and also carried to the III. col- 
umn. We have paid during the month 
for books: $217, and for pay roll $35, 
leaving a balance of $1536. 

The second month we have $1536 on 
hand, and receive $25 income from ‘‘A” 
fund, and from fines, $17. We have pur- 
chased books amounting to $154, and 
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Form A. RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
1904 as Il. III. 1903 ] Il. Ii] 
Jan.1| Balance............ j Jan. 31 Fiction m 7} | 78 7s 
iation...... 200 on-Fiction | 7 
Appropriation vr = Kovtosieonle } ite 2 29 
| ° Bindin J ° 
Posh sein ainee 40 40 | Pay.ro 35 | 35 
Re” Ree ° Express Expenses. ° 
| Gratuities.......... ° ncidentals ro) 
| Fines............-.- Je ee | oo Sere ris, i. a) Peale, ; 
1788 | 1788 
_ 1904 I. II. AIT. 1904 Pee Se Bh 
Feb.1{ Balance............. | 1536 Feb. 29] Fiction ...................| 62 | 78 | 137 
| Appropriation...... | ° 1200 1200 | Non-Fiction.... ......... | 80 79 | 159 
} ° 548 548 | Periodicais.......... .... 12 63 | 75 
} 25 25 | Binding..... A fo) 
| | ° 40 40 | Pay roll..... 4 i 76 
| | ° Express .... ee | 3 | 3 
| t) ncidentals............... | 2 j 2 
| | 77 * 17 TRRTOID iss nesses voisteiencs |_2378 _ fee 
{ | 1578 1578 
1904 I. II. IIT. a es ais 
Marchi! Balance............. | 1378 | ] | | 


paid for pay roll $41, express $3, and 
incidentals $2, leaving a balance of $1378 
to begin business, March 1. 

But it will be perceived there are three 
columns on each side, with the headings 
ie: ee 

Column I. on each side is all that is 
required in ordinary accounts, but by 
using columns II. and III. totals are 
given. 

Items in column III. in January are 
carried down to column II. in February 
and added sidewise with column I. in 
February, at the end of the month give 
the figures for column III. in February, 
being the total amount for each item to 
that date. 

Column III. in February is carried as 
before to column II. in March, being 
done every month in the same manner. 

This shows that for fiction $75 was 
paid in January; and $62 was paid in 
February; and $137 was paid to’ March 
1; and other items the same. 

By carrying the“‘total” of one month 
column II]. to the column II. of the 
next month, a glance will show for any 
desired item the amount for that month; 
alsu the total amount to that date. A 
dozen lines would probably suffice for 
all but quite large libraries, but the same 
system could be easily elaborated to any 
desired extent. 


In making annual reports it will save 
going over old items, as it is summarized 
and gives the cost of accessions as well 
as the cost of administration. 


A Visit to the Booklover’s 
Grace Ashley, Public library, Newark, N. J. 


The Booklover’s library was opened in 
Philadelphia by Seymour Eaton, March 
5, 1900. Today it has exchange stations 
in at least 155 American cities and makes 
12,000,000 book exchanges a year. 

The headquarters of the Booklover’s 
is still in Philadelphia, and anyone in- 
terested in library work may profitably 
pay them a visit. 

First to the Philadelphia Book Store, 
which seems to exist chiefly to sell books 
to the Booklover’s, and to buy them 
back again when no longer needed, to 
sell secondhand. 

Then to the home office of the Book- 
lover’s. Hére inventories and orders 
from the 155 stations are received daily. 
These are tabulated in such a way that 
the head of the department of book 
economy can see at a glance what is the 
total demand and the total supply of 
each title, and can buy just the number 
of books needed to meet the demand. 

The key to the whole library is a set 
of cards, one for each title, on which a 
condensed account is kept with that title. 
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At the top is the book number, say 
1811. Onthe next line is the title, The 
Below that are columns, 


crossing. 

reading from left to right: 

Date Dr. Net Cr. 
5.731 Stock 3000 

5/31 Chic. 1217 100 


This means that on May 31, 3000 
copies of The crossing were put in the 
stock room, and that 100 copies were 
sent to station 1217 in Chicago, leaving 
on hand 2900. This record, if continued 
here, would show the number of copies 
sent to all the exchange stations, the fig- 
ures in the net column growing smaller 
each time. When a station returns 
some copies the entry is made in the Dr. 
column,and the figures in the net column 
increased by that amount. The cards 
are arranged by number in trays and 
seem to be acombined accession record, 
card catalog, shelf list and charging 
system. 

At 1031 Race st. the Booklover’s 
have a well-equipped seven-story store- 
house, with a power plant generating 
power and light, where books at the rate 
of 40,000 a month are received, labeled, 
cased and shipped toexchange stations. 
Here also is the printing shop and 
bindery. 

The Booklover’s library pastes a book- 
plate in each book, bearing the name of 
the library and the number of the book. 
This has been found a sufficient mark 
to identify the book as the property of 
the Booklover’s. As there are no pri- 
vate marks on the book itself, it can be 
sold secondhand after use in the various 
departments of the library. The book- 
plate is covered by pasting ove: it a 
sheet of book paper, or the book is re- 
bound if necessary. 

Each book is fitted with a box to keep 
it clean and otherwise protect it from 
injurv on the delivery route. These 
boxes cost about 6 cents each, and 1500 
sizes are kept in stock varying from each 
other by % of an inch each way, inside 
measurements. The measurements are 
stamped on the inside of each box. Oc- 
casionally a book requires a case made 
to order. 


A careful record is kept of everything 
that is done in the warehouse. The 
manager, C. Wardell, has on his desk 
a blank book with a very large page 
divided into columns. Each column 
shows the passage of each order fora 
given book from receiving room to stock 
room. Say, 400 copies of The crossing 
received such and such an hour, collated, 
pages cut, labeled, cased, number 
pasted on case, sent to stock room and 
report made to office. It seems to be 
a rare thing for a book not to arrive in 
the stock room within 24 hours after it 
was received. Occasionally the record 
shows delay on account of lack of proper 
cases. Most of tne above work is done 
by girls and paid for by the piece. The 
girls earn little or much according to 
their dexterity. 

The shipping details have been care- 
fully worked out. The books are sent 
by freight as far as possible. Each 
exchange station has a bin labeled, to 
which books come from the stock room. 
Each shipping case bears a number. 
When packed, a double label is pasted 
on the case. Half of it bears the name 
and address of the agent of some branch, 
and the other half the words, Return 
to the Booklover’s library, thus saving 
the agent the trouble of pasting on 
another label, and lessening the possi- 
bility of the loss of the case. Just under 
the lid is laid the invoice (so many 
copies of such and such numbers), also 
a postal blank to be filled out by the 
agent. This latter says so many books 
have been received, and so many are 
being returned, for these shipping cases 
are in almost constant motion between 
headquarters and branches. 

The Tabard inn department has a 
separate shipping room similar to the 
above as to its arrangements. 

In one large room in the Race st. 
building is printed the Booklover’s mag- 
aizne, published by the Library Pub- 
lishing Co. This department seems to 
be prosperous, having recently absorbed 
the Booklou.r of New York, and added 
some new presses. The membership 
fee in the Booklover’s library includes 


- 
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a year’s subscription to the magazine. 
In it a dozen advertising pages each 
month contain the classified catalog of 
the Booklover’s library. Thereare never 
more than 300 books in this catalog. 
If 50 new books have been added since 
the last issue, 50 which have appeared 
in the catalog six times are withdrawn. 
Since the library started books have 
been listed from 1 to 1856 (Current), 
from 3500 to 3617 (Reading course), 4001 
to 4207 (Religious), 5001 to 5120 (Scien- 
tific), 6001 to 6260( Medical), 7001 to 7166 
(French), 7501 to 7622 (German), 8001 to 
8061 (Standard), goo! to 9405 (Juvenile). 
Thus special numbers represent certain 
classes of books. A little calculation 
shows that in four years and a half the 
library has put before the public a total 
of 3306 titles. Members order their 
books from the monthly catalog. 

The annual fees range from $5 to 
$100. For $8 ayear members living in 
the districts of library centers are en- 
titled to one book a week delivered and 
exchanged at their homes. 

The. lending record at the delivery 
centers is kept on cards of subscribers. 
These cards vary according to the kind 
of service rendered, counter service, 
delivery service and express service. 
Each card is 4% x 7% and has little 
slits into which fit the corners of the 
postal order cards received from the 
subscriber. They are filed at the ex- 
change station first by delivery day and 
then by subscriber’s number. The 
charging record is very simple, consist- 
ing of a systematic checking of the order 
cards. 

Records have been elaborated some- 
what over those of the first years. 

A daily book inventory is taken at 
each station and sent to headquarters. 
The form provided for this purpose has 
printed on its two sides the numbers 1 
to 9405. These are the book numbers. 
The number of copies on hand is noted 
in pencil at the right of each number. 

A record of books asked for is also 
kept at each station, and sent to head- 
quarters once a week. The form has 
spaces on each line to note down, 1) 
the book number, 2) the number of 


copies the station is credited with; then 
three spaces marked Monthly, Weekly, 
Counter. In these latter a single mark is 
put down under the proper head every 
time an order is received. At the end 
of the line is recorded the total number 
of orders for that book for the week. 

Other blanks are used for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

Requisition to the home office for 
specific books. 

The shipment of books no longer 
needed to the home office. 

Exchange record, made out whena 
book is received from a member of some 
other center. 

Permanent transfer record, made out 
when a subscriber goes to live in another 
town. 

These records show ingenuity, origi- 
nality and an effort at simplicity. 

The Booklover’s library has in opera- 
tion today three distinct services: 

The home delivery and counter ex- 
change, described above; the Tabard 
inn library, and the Bodley club library. 

The Tabard inn was named after the 
old Tabard inn, made famous by Chaucer 
in his Canterbury tales. As now con- 
ducted, a book in a Tabard inn case is 
sold for $1.50 at exchange stations and 
also at book stores. Some department 
stores have cut this price to $1.18. This 
book is exchangeable fora 5 cent fee at 
any sub station. 

The Bodley club (named after Sir 
Thomas Bodley, who 300 years ago 
founded the most famous library in 
England) is a library- on a wholesale 
basis; that is to say, the books are rented 
in bulk to individuals and to institu- 
tions. The central management has no 
control over the local membership or 
the methods of circulating the books. 
The parties renting the books let them 
out to patrons upon whatever terms 
they choose. The books are those 
listed in the Booklover’s library. Public 
libraries, hotels, colleges, clubs, mercan- 
tile and manufacturing institutions use 
this service. The rates vary from $25 
to $600 according to the number of books 
taken. At least 20 public libraries are 
today using this service. 
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The Current Year’s Best Books in 
Sociology for a Small Library 


Grace Miller, City library, Springfield, Mass. 


Although among the books in sociol- 
ogy which have appeared during the 
past year there has not happened to be 
any one of preéminent importance, it is 
believed that those mentioned in this 
list will be found valuable and—that 
sine qua non of a public library—popu- 
lar with readers. 

The library is like a barometer where 
the subjects which are agitating the 
public mind may be traced in the rise 
and fall of demand for books along cer- 
tain lines. At present there is a call 
for books on Russia. Many thinkers 
are questioning today if the Slav is the 
race of the future. The steady territo- 
rial growth of the Russian nation, with 
its immense population, has helped to 
raise this question. The present war 
between Russia and Japan, the direct 
result of territorial aggression on the 
part of Russia, has caused new interest 
in the subject. One of the most popular 
books of the past year on Russia has 
been The Russian advance, by Senator 
A. J. Beveridge. The author made the 
journey through the Russian empire 
and Manchuria, on which this book is 
founded, in Ig01, and it is noteworthy 
that even then he judged war between 
Russia and Japan inevitable. His book 
is a most interesting study of the ways 
by which Russia has advanced her 
boundaries until she has attained one of 
her great ends—an ice-free port on the 
Pacific. There is something fascinating 
in the contemplation of the steady, un- 
hurrying, unhalting methods by which 
this has been accomplished. This view 
of Russian conditions of the present 
day through American eyes is fresh and 
readable. The writer was interested in 
what he saw and heard and succeeds in 
arousing the same interest in the reader. 
The book has been criticised by the 
Nation as being inaccurate, more parti- 
cularly as to the maps. But the author 
makes no pretence of giving a thorough 
exposition of his subject. He only tells 
us how things impressed him, and the 


result is a timely book which will ap- 
peal to many readers. 

The number of books on the subject 
of trusts and the frequency with which 
they are published makes it difficult to 
decide which to buy, unless a library 
is buying everything on the subject. 
Among the books dealing with this 
question which have appeared during 
the past year, two or three are note- 
worthy. One of these is Moody’s The 
truth about the trusts, which is ency- 
clopedic in character; but it is large, 
expensive, and not especially readable. 
Among them all Prof. J. B. Clark’s The 
problem of monopoly seems best fitted 
to the needs of a small library. Prof. 
Clark is one of the leading economists 
of the country and his views aré never 
extreme. He recognizes the ‘fact that 
the trust is a natural, indeed an inevit- 
able, development of the conditions 
existing in the business world today. 
To fight against and try to destroy it 
may be compared to the efforts made 
to prevent the use of machinery when 
it was first introduced. The trust, Prof. 
Clark argues, should be regulated but 
not crushed. Much of our anti-trust 
legislation has been of no avail because 
its aims were wrong. We should not 
attempt to break up these combinations 
but to destroy their power for evil. To 
this end the author advocates a number 
of practical measures, including the pre- 
vention of discrimination in railway 
charges, stringent legislation against the 
predatory rates by which the trusts drive 
their independent competitors from the 
field, and tariff reform. The author gives 
a fairly brief, interesting and convincing 
presentation of his views. 

An article in the September North 
American review entitled The educated 
American drudge has aroused some dis- 
cussion in the public press. In Mrs 
Gilman’s book, The home, she offers a 
vigorous protest against the existence 
of the household drudge of every grade, 
educated or uneducated. The ideas first 
presented by the author in Women and 
economics are here still futher devel- 
oped. The home, she maintains, has 
failed to share in the advancement and 
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evolution of the rest of the world. This 
is the age of specialized industries, yet 
the housewife is still expected to carry 
on in the home any number of different 
trades, to be cook, nurse, seamstress, 
and mistress of a dozen other handi- 
crafts. As a result she does none of 
them well. If we wish expert service 
along any of these lines we look for it 
outside the household. But that the 
work which is done is poorly done is 
not the worst effect of this régime. The 
narrowing, dwarfing influence of the life 
of the ordinary ‘“hhome-bound” woman 
is strongly stated. Shut out from the 
healthy contact with others which comes 
from work, and confined to the four 
walls of her house, she loses the sense 
of perspective--big things look little 
and little things, big. The writer ad- 
vocates the entire removal of household 
industries from the home. Freed from 
these burdens, the woman would then 
take her place among the other workers 
of the world, doing whatever she was 
best fitted for. Her own horizon would 
be infinitely enlarged and the human 
race would be greatly improved; for it 
is impossible for one half of the race to 
advance very far if the other half stands 
still. The reader may not agree with 
Mrs Gilman’s proposed methods of re- 
form, but it must be admitted that a 
large share of her strictures on the 
home as it at present exists are only 
too well founded. The book is written 
in a very bright and entertaining way. 
It can be recommended to all women, 
most of whom will disagree with it. 
Probably it will be useless to recom- 
mend it to men, who are fairly well con- 
tent with present conditions. 

In the summer of 1902 Jack London, 
author of People of the abyss, went 
down into the under-world of London 
to see what he could learn of life there. 
The East end, that region of ‘‘mean 
streets” of which Arthur Morrison 
writes in The child of the Jago and 
Tales of mean streets, is a terra incog- 
nita to the ordinary prosperous Lon- 
doner. Even the omniscient Cook’s 
could give him no directions and the 
cabman thought him crazy. At a sec- 


ondhand clothing store, Mr London 
secured for himself a suitable costume 
and started in to live the life of the in- 
habitants of what is probably the worst 
slum district in the world. The result 
of his experience is a heart-rending ac- 
count of hardship and suffering—of a 
people growing steadily more and more 
debased physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. It is a searching arraignment of 
modern civilization which in London 
has built up a West end which is riotous 
and rotten and an East end which is 
sickly and underfed. The same work 
of revelation has been done in our own 
country for New York by Mr Riis in 
How the other half lives, but his book 
is more optimistic than Mr London’s. 
Indeed that is the weak point in the 
latter work, that the writer has nothing 
practical to suggest to remedy the evils 
he describes. But if he fails to find a 
solution to the grave questions he raisés, 
it is something to have the facts of the 
case at first hand. Such a book.as this 
does a good work if it opens our eyes 
to the unspeakably wretched conditions 
under which large numbers of the human 
race are forced to live and die. The 
first step towards the solution of any 
problem is to see it clearly. The chief 
value of Mr London’s book is that it 
gives to the well-to-do a vivid picture 
of life among the poverty-stricken. 
One of the fundamental virtues of a 
public library should be that it is strictly 
impartial. Every question has two sides 
and the public has the right to expect 
that both of these sides shall be repre- 
sented in the books in its library. For 
this reason, if for no other, John Mit- 
chell’s book, Organized labor, deserves 
a place on this list. Mr Mitchell is one 
of the most prominent figures among 
the labor leaders and his connection 
with the coal strike made his name well 
known all over the country. Seldom 
has the cause of the labor union been 
so skillfully advocated as in his book. 
That he should see only the good ac- 
complished and pass over lightly or in 
silence the features which have been 
most strongly criticised is but natural. 
He is the advocate rather than the his- 
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torian. But he is temperate in his state- 
ments and shows a marked freedom 
from that spirit of acrimony and hostil- 
ity towards all but the laboring classes 
which so often mars the utterances of 
labor advocates. One of the most val- 
uable features of his book may be found 
in the closing chapters devoted to an 
‘account of the great coal strike. Here, 
too, the same criticism may be offered, 
that the writer practically omits all ref- 
erence to the violence displayed by the 
strikers. But the book as a whole is 
an excellent presentation of the labor 
union as it looks to those on the inside 
and the reader can not fail to be im- 
pressed with the absolute sincerity of 
the writer. 

Mr Shaler believes that as the young 
man approaches the age of citizenship, 
it is essential to an intelligent exercise 
of the franchise that he should know 
something about government, its origin 
and evolution, and the public questions 
of the day. His book, The citizen, is 
intended especially for such readers, 
and presents a high ideal of citizenship. 
It deals not only with general questions 
of government, but with such specific 
problems as the negro question, immi- 
gration, universal suffrage, foreign pos- 
sessions and similar topics. The tone 
of the book is optimistic-—it might even 
seem unduly optimistic to some —but 
the reading of it can not fail to make 
for a higher grade of citizenship. It 
can be heartily recommended not only 
to the young people for whom it is 
primarily intended, but to anyone wish- 
ing a brief, readable account of various 
sides of our political life. 

The boss is a typical American prod- 
uct. Other countries and other ages 
have had their tyrants and their dicta- 
tors. It was left for a democratic gov- 
ernment in a free country to produce 
the boss. The results that follow his 
rule may be studied where they are 
very plainly set forth by Lincoln Stef- 
fens in The shame of the cities. The 
author insists that his book is not liter- 
ature, it is journalism. Originally writ- 
ten for McClure’s magazine, these arti- 
cles are founded on careful study, on 
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the spot, of the conditions in the ciffer- 
ent cities dealt with. That municipal 
corruption exists in all the large cities 
of the United States is notorious. A 
whole vocabulary, comparable only to 
the argot of the Paris criminal, has 
grown up to fit these conditions. Graft 
and boodle and swag are becoming ac- 
credited words in the English language 
as spoken by Americans. But the ex- 
tent of these deplorable conditions, the 
way in which the whole fabric of mu- 
nicipal life is permeated by the influence 
of the ring until one man is able to dic- 
tate to a whole city, has never before 
been so clearly set forth as by Mr Stef- 
fens. The character of the book may 
be judged by some of its chapter-head- 
ings—The shame of Minneapolis, The 
shamelessness of St Louis, Philadel- 
phia corrupted and contented—for this 
is a study of specific cities and the author 
is not afraid to mention names. The 
bearing of his work on practical politics 
is obvious, and it might well be read in 
connection with Shaler’s book, previ- 
ously mentioned. The corruption which 
it depicts is so general and so important 
in its effects on public life that the 
volume deserves a place in every Amer- 
ican library, large or small. 

Public interest in the negro problem 
is noticeably on the increase. Several 
books on this subject which have ap- 
peared in the past few years have been 
widely read and discussed, notably Du 
Bois’ The souls of black folk. But while 
Du Bois’ book is a remarkable and in- 
expressibly pathetic revelation of the 
effects of race discrimination on a sen- 
sitive spirit, the thoughtful reader can 
not but feel that it represents the indi- 
vidual and not the race. The man who 
to most American readers is the most 
hopeful and inspiring representative of 
the possibility of progress in the colored 
race is undoubtedly Booker T. Wash- 
ington. In his work at Tuskegee he 
has furnished the country with an object 
lesson of what may be accomplished by 
the industrial training of the negro. In 
his latest book, Working with the hands, 
which he calls a sequel to Up from slav- 
ery, he gives us his theory of manual 
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training, as well as the practical appli- 
cation of it which he made in the school 
at Tuskegee. The record is certainly 
a remarkable one. The school was 
started in a small way, in the face of 
many difficulties and much prejudice. 
Not the least of these difficulties was 
found in the fact that the negroes were 
inclined to look upon education solely 
as a means of relieving them from the 
necessity of manual labor. But Mr 
Washington felt that he was working 
on the right principle and in spite of 
many obstacles persevered until he had 
built up his school to the place it holds 
today. This account of the work, what 
is aimed at and what has been accom- 
plished, forms an interesting chapter in 
the history of negro education, and like 
his previous writings will doubtless find 
many readers. 

Every library has its own atmosphere 
and its own clientage and what books 
it shall buy is an individual problem to 
be decided only by those familiar with 
the conditions. The most that can be 
done in a list like this is to point out 
the works which have been popular 
elsewhere, with some indication of the 
source of their popularity, and to give 
to the librarian who is unable to examine 
the books before purchasing an idea of 
their contents and the method of treat- 
ment employed by the authors. 


American Library Association 

The A. L. A. executive board’ held a 
meeting Monday, Dec. 12, 1904, in New 
York. There were present Pres. E: C. 
Richardson, F. P. Hill, and Miss Haines. 
F. W. Faxon, member of Travel com- 
mittee, was a'so present. 

In response to a letter from Mr Put- 
nam regarding the A. L. A. exhibit at 
St Louis, a committee was appointed in 
charge of A. L. A. exhibit, as follows: 
Melvil Dewey, F. P. Hill, Miss Plum- 
mer, Miss Isom, and C. H. Hastings. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing in Portland, during the week begin- 
ning July 2, 1905, the eastern party to 
leave New York probably Saturday, 
June 24. Travel arrangements, routes, 
etc., were discussed at length. 


The New Edition of Cutter’s Rules 


Every cataloger should at once pos- 
sess the fourth edition of Cutter’s Rules 
for a dictionary catalog (Washington, 
Bureau of education, free) which ap- 
peared in November. Mr Cutter’s death 
prevented the revision of the rules in 
some places but the revision made is so 
important that no cataloger should neg- 
lect a careful study of these rules. Mr 
Cutter was a member of the A. L. A. 
advisory committee on cataloging rules 
and agreed with most of the dec sions 
of the committee. He endeavored to 
bring his rules into accord with the A. 
L. A. rules and when he disagreed he 
has given the A. L. A. rules in addition 
to his own. 

That part of the rules which shows 
the most revision is the difficult portion 
dealing with corporate entry, which by 
a rearrangement of rules makes the 
subject much clearer than it has been 
hitherto. More definitions have been 
given than in the third edition and some 
additional sections in regard to cata- 
loging special material have been added; 
they are on cataloging manuscripts, 
music, maps and atlases. 

The section relating to “imprints” 
(page 100) was not changed as it would 
have been if Mr Cutter had lived to 
complete the revision. Imprint accord- 
ing to this edition has the same meaning 
that it had in the third edition, while 
Mr Cutter agreed with the committee 
in separating “imprint” and “collation” 
as is evident on page 102 where collation 
is treated. 

No revision of importance was made 
in regard to subject entry. 

The Rules for a dictionary catalog, in 
its present form, in spite of the few un- 
revised portions, is the most important 
code of rules we have. For its explana- 
tions, illustrations, and above all for the 
broad spirit shown in its interpretation 
of rules, it is unsurpassed. Cutter’s 
Rules has long been known as the cata- 
loger’s Bible and there is every proba- 
bility that it will thus be known fora 
long time to come. A. B. K. 
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A City’s Tastes in Literature 


The following from the New York 
press gives some interesting data as to 
taste of readers of public library books: 


More than 419,0cov. loaned last year is the 
record of the traveling department of the New 
York public library. Its volumes circulate 
from the Battery to Westchester. [hey are in 
Sunday schoo s and day schools, play centres 
and missions, girls clubs and boys’ clubs, hook 
and ladder houses and “Little mothers’” rooms; 
and in the homes of book-loving boys and girls 
all over the tenement r. gion. 

Adeline Brown, head of the department, says 
racial lines are shown most decidedly in the se- 
lection of books. She says Hebrew children do 
not care for the nature books now so much in 
vogue ,among educators and writers for the 
young. Neither do Hebrew students turn to 
electricity or mechanics. The Jewish child wants 
history and biography for hs serious reading, 
and the student turns to philosophy, sociology, 
law or medicine. ¥ 

Italian children want picture books, lots of 
them; fairy tales by the hundred and stories of 
every description. They take kindly to nature 
books, and the older ones call for the Madonna 
in art, and similar books intended to popularize 
art. One Sicilian boy, who is learning the gold- 
smith’s trade, has read everything he could get 
hold of, not only on the art side cf his own 
trade, going back to Benvenuto Cellini, but 
everything the library contains about Italian 
art and artists. He cares absolutely nothing 
for fiction. 

Within the last year four or five home libra- 
ries have been establ’shed in colored homes at 
the request of children. ‘Ihe children come 
and ask for the books desired by themselves 
and friends, and three lists recently left at the 
department give an idea of their taste. The 
daughters of a chef at one of the big clubs 
wanted Our little Chinese cousins; Work with 
the hands, by Booker Washington; Folks from 
Dixie, by Paul Lawrence Dunbar; Gilman’s 
Discoverers of America, House of seven gables, 
Man without a country, Ivanhoe, Uncle Tom’s 
cabin, Tom Sawyer, and some fairy tales and 
children’s stories.. Another colored girl want: d 
Innocents abroad, Monsieur Beaucaire, Mettle 
of the pasture, three of Susan Coolidge’s books, 
fairy ta es and a book of games. An older boy 
who has an office position and also gives music 
lessons. wanted Bodley’s History of France, 
Morris’ Historic tales, Nicholas Nickleby, Tale 
of two cities, Quo vadis, Ivanhoe, Bricks without 
straw, and the Crisis. The presence of Ivanhoe 
and books by Mark Twain will be noted on two 
out of the three lists, and also names which 
show appreciation of the books touching on the 
history of their race. 

Many among the firemen seem to read for 
special purposes. They call for all sorts of 
books on steam pumping, electricity. mechanics 
and the like. The fireman is patriotic in his 


historical taste. He wants Grant’s Memoirs, 
McClellan’s Own story and the Life of Phil 
Sheridan. When it comes to fiction the fire- 
fighter has a strong leaning toward Rider Hag- 
gard. He will read Charles Lever and To have 
and to hold, William Black and David Harum, 
and he loves Dumas and Stanley Weyman ex- 
ceedingly. What they are after is a good story. 
They don’t care whether it belongs to last week 
or the last generation. 

The largest number of readers of the Chil- 
dren’s bible is in a Swedish neighborhvod on the 
East side. 

Miss Brown has constant calls from girls in 
their teens for books on housekeeping, all the 
way from plain cookbooks to works covering 
every phase of the domestic art. 

Sunday schools desiring the traveling library 
to supplement their own collections have a dis- 
tant predilection for a certain class of literature. 
They want all of Jacob Riis’ books, all of 
Booker Washington’s, all of Ralph -Connor’s, 
and all of President Roosevelt’s, as well as a 
great many books of travel descriptive of mis- 
sionary lands. Ben Hur has never ceased to be 
the subject of steady call. It is in constant de- 
mand among Jewish readers as well as Christian. 

From the evening play centers maintained 
through the winter by the board of education 
come two distinct demands: one for the lightest 
of the light, the other for text-books, Shakespeare 
and the English classics. The former is from 
girls who have left school at an early age to go 
into shops and factories. They would like a 
steady diet of Mary J. Holmes, and privately 
consider Miss Brown something of a crank be- 
cause she excludes this author from the travel- 
ing library. Augusta J. Evans and Marion Har- 
land are about as far as she cares to go in this 
direction, and the shop girls peruse these authors 
devotedly. But they also watch the book and 
theatrical advertisements in the papers, and ask 
for the new fiction. Any dramatized novel pre- 
sented in New York is sure to have a run at the 
library. Miss Brown rejoices at this. She con- 
siders When knighthood was in flower a long 
way ahead of St Elmo, and declares that the 
fact that many of these girls climb eventually 
to Hawthorne and Gilbert Parker is a good argu- 
ment for fiction on library shelves. 

This class of girls, Miss Brown thinks, never 
read with any idea of self-improvement or edu- 
cation, excepting a desire to be up to date. If 
they see a new book copiously advertised they 
want to read it so as not to be behind the times, 
but this motive, she says, is not unknown in 
more cultured circles. 

The second class of readers at the play cen- 
tres is made up of those who are remaining 
longer in school, and who go to the school- 
houses in the evening to study. They want the 
text-books and supplementary reading de- 
manded by the sinh coat, and quantities of 
it. Many an ambitious solitary student is edu- 
cating himself from the books furnished by the 
traveling library, sent to remain as long as he 
needs them. 
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Tuis is the initial number of volume 
10 of Pusiic LisraRiEs. It sees no 
diminution of library forces but larger 
field and greater work still to be done. 
The aim and purpose heretofore actua- 
ting our work will not be changed in this 
year, but earnest effort will be put forth 
to do all the good we can to all the 
people we can in all the ways we meet. 


Retirement of E. H. Anderson—It is with 
a feeling of regret that librarians learn 
of the retirement of E. H. Anderson 
from the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, 
and from library work entirely. He has 
been one of the men who has done much 
by example as well as by counsel to 
keep library enthusiasm as the basis of 
library efforts and to preserve that me- 
dium between theory and practice that 
has made the Carnegie library over 
which he presided one of the best work- 
ing libraries in the country. Heisa 
man modest in belief in his own ability 
and yet he has been one of the potent 
factors for advancement in library ex- 
tension. His judgment and counsel 
have always been highly appreciated 
by librarians and library trustees, and 
the thought that his assistance may not 
be available in future days of library 
work causes a distinct feeling of loss. 
His personality is most winning and no 
other man perhaps who has done as 
much important work in library lines as 
Mr Anderson has so completely escaped 
the adverse criticisms which are so often 
the accompaniment of large efforts, and 
this, too, without the least desertion of 
principle or effort on his part. Mr An- 
derson carries with him into his new 
field of laborthelove and esteem of those 
with whom he has long been so closely 


-troduce it. 
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associated, and the best wishes of all 
who have known him and his library, 
that his future career may be as satis- 
factory and remunerative as his past 
efforts so richly deserve. The library 
world gives him up with deep regret but 
hopes that all may be well with him in 
his new labors. 

Mr Hopkins, who succeeds Mr Ander- 
son, is well known in library circles and 
PuBLic LIBRARIES can but repeat what 
was said of him a year ago on his going 
to Louisville, Ky., that the appointment 
is in every way an excellent one. 

Library extension in Illinois— For the in- 
formation of those who are interested in 
the proposed library bill of the Illinois 
federation of woman’s clubs and who 
may not have an opportunity to see it 
elsewhere, the text of the bill is given 
here practically as it is proposed to in- 
Of course the outcome of 
the form, if not of the bill itself, can 
not be foretold at this time. 

Until the Illinois library association 
passes on the bill, which it .has not yet 
done, Pusiic LIBRARIES, as the official 
organ of that body, can not express an 
opinion thereon, but the writer person- 
ally would prefer a bill which would 
gather into one department the library 
interests already organized under state 
law, and better the conditions already 
existing before creating any new library 
machinery. This bill, it will be seen, 
takes no notice of present conditions, 
nor provides for such consolidation in 
the future. 

A department of libraries modeled 
after that of New York state would suit 
admirably the conditions in Illinois, 
which are not very different from those 
of New York. 

Illinois has no large sections sparsely 
settled; it has prosperous farming com- 
munities; it has numerous large towns, 
fairly well equipped with library facili- 
ties, many of ‘them very well equipped; 
it has a large number of small towns 
with good libraries but a larger number 
having libraries more dead than alive. 
It has a state library, which is a depart- 
ment of the secretary of state’s office(!) 
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a state historical library, a system of 
traveling libraries administered by the 
secretary of the Illinois farmers’ insti- 
tutes and, if correctly reported, pro- 
vision for school libraries in addition. 
The Illinois library association is hold- 
ing library institutes to better library 
conditions in the state, collecting sta- 
tistics and like work. Is it expedient 
to start a new organization, worthy as 
its purpose is, independent of all these 
other forces working along that same 
line? Or would it not be better to 
combine all of these and have a state 
department of libraries, co6rdinate with 
the department of public instruction? 


Mr Cutter’s last words on cataloging —The 
U.S. Bureau of education has issued 
the fourth edition, rewritten, of Rules 
for a dictionary catalog by the late C. A. 
Cutter. In the preface to this edition 
the editor has written some _ very 
wholesome catalog doctrine and some 
significant statements are made. It 
seems so pertinent to the work of all 
catalogers that we venture to quote a 
large part of it here in the hope that it 
may give its message to some who will 
not see it in its natural place. After 
speaking of the success of the Library of 
congress cataloging, he reflects that it will 
be a long time before the use of those 
cards will become universal and adds: 

Still I can not help thinking that the 
golden age of cataloging is over, and 
that the difficulties and discussions 
which have furnished an innocent pleas- 
ure to so many will interest them no 
more. Another lost art. But it will be 
all the better for the pockets of the 
public, or rather, it will be better for 
other parts of the service—the children’s 
room and the information desk, perhaps. 

In the last two years a great change 
has come upon the status of cataloging 
in the United States. The Library of 
congress has begun furnishing its printed 
catalog cards on such liberal terms that 
any new library would be very foolish 
not to make its catalog mainly of them, 
and the older libraries find them a val- 
uable assistance in the cataloging of 
their accessions, not so much because 


they are cheaper as because in the case 
of most libraries they are better than 
the library is likely to make for itself. 

The convenience of the public is 
always to be set before the ease of the 
cataloger. In most cases they coincide. 
A plain rule without exceptions is’ not 
only easy for us to carry out, but easy 
for the public to understand and work 
by. Butstrict consistency in a rule and 
uniformity in its application sometimes 
lead to practices which clash with the 
public's habitual way of looking at 
things. When these habits are general 
and deeply rooted it is unwise for the 
cataloger to ignore them, even if they 
demand a sacrifice of system and sim- 
plicity. 

The rules issued by the advisory cata- 
log committee to the Americian library 
association are, according to the preface 
to the printed edition of these rules, 
expressly designed to be made for the 
use of a learned library. The old cata- 
logs were not made for children, but 
the modern ones have to be, especially 
in a circulating library, for the children 
are the library’s best clients. That the 
committee has always understood the 
public’s views, estimated correctly its 
power of changing them, and drawn the 
line in the right place between a con- 
servative regard for custom and a wish 
to lead the public toward a desirable 
simplicity and consistency is too much 
to assume, but I have at least always 
looked for the reasons on both sides. 

Cataloging is an art, not a science. No 
rules can take the place of experience 
and good judgment, but some of the 
results of experience may be best indi- 
cated by rules. 


The A. L. A. meeting in r905—The indi- 
cations are now thatthe A. L. A. meeting 
in Portland next year will be held during 
the week beginning July 2, with a sup- 
plementary meeting in San Francisco 
later. 

PusLic LIBRARIES would like to re- 
ceive the nar..es of those who are likely 
to go. A postal card note with number 
of persons in the party is all that will be 
required. 
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Arrangement of Entries in Catalogs 


Alice B. Kroeger,* Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia 


Anyone who has had much experi- 
ence in arranging entries in a card cat- 
alog has been frequently puzzled as to 
what is best to do in regard to many 
points. Among the most perplexing 
rules to decide are those relating to 
compound names, both of persons and 
places, and hyphened words. Most li- 
brarians have usually followed Cutter’s 
Rules. Believing that there had been 
some change in custom since the third 
edition of Cutter, the secretary of the 
committee sent a circular letter to 24 
librarians using the dictionary form 
of catalog. The result of the ques- 


tions put to librarians was to prove a 


general following of Cutter’s Rules for 
arrangement. Some variations have 


‘been made but nothing that shows a 


strong tendency to change. The old 
rule “something after nothing” or ‘‘noth- 
ing before something” illustrated in 
compound names of places beginning 
with “New” has been generally followed 
by librarians and is repeated in Cutter’s 
fourth edition. This in spite of the fact 
that encyclopedias and gazetteers (the 
New international cyclopedia, the Cen- 
tury cyclopedia of names, Lippincott's 
gazetteer) treat words beginning with 
New as one word, New York coming 
after instead of before Newark. Co- 
lumbia and Harvard are the only libra- 
ries that report that in their card cata- 
logs they depart from Cutter’s rule 
(section 314, 4th edition) and arrange 
these names as the encyclopedias do. 
The printed catalog of the Peabody in- 
stitute does the same. Why library 
catalogs should differ so materially 
from other reference books is not clear, 
except that it is more consistent with 
the rule “nothing before something.” 
The difficult question of arranging 
hyphened words is usually solved by 
following Cutter (rule 317, 4th edition). 
This is not in accord with the arrange- 
ment in dictionaries, all of which put in 


*Secretary of the Advisory committee of the A. L. A. on 
cataloging rules. 


one alphabet compound words whether 
written with or without the hyphen. 
Book and its compounds is one of the 
most troublesome examples. Two libra- 
ries report that they arrange hyphened 
words as one, while one library excepts 
book and anti. 

All agree to arrange noblemen ac- 
cording to Cutter’s third edition, but in 
the fourth edition of Cutter there 1s a 
change. Instead of arranging peers of 
the same name alphabetically by the 
forenames, they are arranged in the or- 
der of their succession, Holland, 3rd 
baron(H. R. Vassal Fox) before Hol- 
land, 4th baron (H. E. Vassal Fox). 
This is also the arrangement recom- 
mended in the Eclectic card catalog 
rules. It is scarcely probable that this 
will become the general custom. 

There is some difference of opinion 
about the arrangement of translations, 
Cutters Rules (rule 331, 4th edition) 


says: Arrange translations immediately 


after the original. There isa tendency 
in publ c libraries to arrange transla- 
tions and originals in one alphabet, put- 
ting a note on each card, for the trans- 
lation referring to the original, and on 
the card for the original referring to the 
translation. This seems to be the most 
practical order for a popular library. 

Opinion in regard to arrangement 
under country is undergoing some 
change, though slowly. The majority 
of the libraries consulted agree with 
Cutter in arranging in two alphabets 
country as author and country as sub- 
ject. A third alphabet is usually added 
including semi-official institutions. Four 
libraries, Boston athenzum, Columbia, 
Cincinnati, Salem, put in one alphabet 
country as author and_ subject, while 
Buffalo has practically decided to do 
likewise. The argument in favorof one 
alphabet is that it is simpler and more 
easily used by the public. On the other 
hand it is not easy to ascertain by 
such an arrangement what publications 
of a country are in the library. Semi- 
official institutions, societies, etc., are 
difficult to arrange, as it is not easy to 
decide where they will be most readily 
found. 
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The present system of arangement is 
unquestionably complex, and is not 
easily grasped by the ordinary users of 
the catalog. Columbia university has 
made its somewhat radical changes from 
orthodox library usage from observation 
of the use of the card catalog by the 
readers. 

Equally complex is the arrangement 
under authors. Cutter puts the works 
about an author after the works by him, 
following the dictionary order of ‘“‘per- 


_son, place, subject,” for all entries. 


Many libraries arrange according to 
the Library school rules, which, it must 
be remembered, were compiled prima- 
rily for a classed catalog, and place the 
works about a person before the works 
by him. Cutter’s fourth edition (rule 
326) says, Whether both of two joint 
authors appear in the heading, or only 
the first, the entry should be arranged 
among the works written by the first 
author alone. The usual practice hith- 
erto has been to arrange entries by joint 
authors after the works written by the 
first author alone. Thereis atendency 
to agree with Cutter’s fourth edition in 
regard to this and arrange in one alpha- 
bet works written singly or in collabo- 
ration with others. 

A few variations from the third edi- 
tion have been made in the fourth 
edition of Cutter. They are, first in 
regard tothe Germanumlaut. Therule 
now departs from the old A. L.A. rule 
of arranging 4, 6, ti as if spelled a, 0, u. 
The new A. L. A. rule and that in 
Cutter’s fourth edition are in accord 
about the umlaut, arranging the modi- 
fied vowels as if they were spelled ae, 
oe, ue. The new edition of Cutter also 
differs from the third in arranging in 
two alphabets, instead of one, names 
that differ slightly in spelling and come 
close together in the alphabet, as Clark 
and Clarke. Rule 229 of the third edi- 
tion in regard to compound names is 
omitted in the fourth. The changes in 
regard to noblemen and joint authors 
have been mentioned. Otherwise the 
rules for arrangement have undergone 
no change since the third edition. 

The A. L. A. advisory committee on 


cataloging rules has had the question of 
arrangement under consideration be- 
cause it was thought probable that it 
would be necessary to add some rules 
regarding this subject to the forthcom- 
ing edition of the A. L. A. rules. Since 
libraries generally agree with Cutter, it 
may not be necessary to insert special 
rules for alphabeting. It may be suffi- 
cient to refer to Cutter’s fourth edition. 
If the committee feels strongly in favor 
of recommending changes of any spe- 
cific rules such changes may be added. 
The committee voted at one of their 
meetings “that a simplification of alpha- 
bets be recommended.” The above are 
the points about which there seems to 
be any dispute. 


Cards for United States Publications 


Has any concerted or public protest 
ever been made to the practice of issu- 
ing but one card to a title for the U. S. 
government publications? Formerly 
sufficient cards were furnished to per- 
mit of putting one in the catalog for 
each subject indicated, and they were 
then very convenient and useful in mak- 
ing available the matter contained in 
the publications, but now only one card 
is sent out for each publication and that 
presumably for the author entry which 
would be of the least possible use, and - 
the library must make the others if it 
desires to catalog the subject thor- 
oughly. 

It is difficult to understand why this 
policy has been adopted when the cost 
of the extra cards would be merely 
nominal, the type having been already 
set up. I believe the practical result of 
this method of furnishing cards is this, 
the library can not afford the time to 
make the extra cards, it seems hardly 
worth while to put in one card where 
several are indicated, and consequently 
the card that is sent is thrown away. 
The extra cost of furnishing sufficient 
cards to cover the subject would be 
nothing as compared to the benefit to 
libraries and the public. 

Wy. R. Watson. 

California state library, Dec. 10, 1904. 
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A Mis-statement 


PuBLic LIBRARIES: 

The New York World of December 8 
published a communication purporting 
to come from Braddock, Fa., to the 
effect that the Braddock library was 
about to close its doors for want of pat- 
ronage and financial support. This ar- 
ticle has been copied by other papers, 
with scare headlines, far and wide. 
Will you kindly state for the benefit of 
all interested that there is not a shadow 
of truth in the entire communication? 
It is difficult to conceive how even a 
World correspondent could invent such 
a complete tissue of falsehood. This 
library has always been thoroughly en- 
trenched in the affections of the com- 
munity. The forthcoming report will 
show that 1904 has been by far the best 
year in its history. Circulation will 
show an increase of fully 35,000 over 
the phenomenal record of 1903. More 
than 4000 books have been added and 
today it has not a single outstanding 
account that is 30 clays old. 

The building is more than 15 years 
old and needs a thorough overhauling. 
The trustees now have these repairs 
under contemplation, but they have no 
thought of closing the doors of the li- 
brary, not even during the time of mak- 
ing the repairs. 

Very truly yours, 
Geo. H. Lams, Lib'n. 

Carnegie free library, Braddock, Pa., 
Dec. 13, 1904. 





Was It a Lost Opportunity? 


Epiror Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Late in November a friend invited me 
to spend a few days at the Fair in St 
Louis. It was my first visit and I -was 
eager to see all possible, and my friend 
was quite as anxious forme. When the 
officials and care-takers suggested to us 
that we could return to see their exhibits 
at a more convenient time we would 
bribingly tell them that we were writing 
a book on our impressions of the Fair 
and we had but two days to see it. The 
humor of it comes home to me now 
when I find myself really writing for 


publication. The visits we made to the 
library exhibits were hurried and with 
no idea of thus publicly reviewing them, 
but they offered some problems which 
have ever since persistently presented 


‘themselves to my mind. 


Germany had a very beautiful exhibit 
in the Varied industries building. There 
was a series of rooms showing the in- 
terior decorations of homes and various 
kinds of institutions. One of these was 
the library reading-room ‘manufactured 
for the city of Diisseldorf.” The room 
was dark and churchy. The furniture 
was of cedar. At one end of the room 
there was a small raised platform with 
a massive desk and chair, evidently 
planned for the attendant. There were 
rows of long tables covered with white 
leather ornamented with gold. The 
tab es were placed so that the ends 
came between windows on one side. 
High-backed seats had been fitted in 
between these windows and were close 
enough to the tables to serve as the end 
seats forthem. This left no aisle that 
could be used by the public. On each 
table were two bracket lamps, with two 
arms each. The globes of these lamps 
were large, square, slightly frosted, and 
set in dark metal frames. There were 
heavy hangings of a dark, rough texture 
at the doors and windows. There were 
book shelves encased in glass. and a 
magazine case with compartments so 
deep one could reach far before finding 
the end of them. An enormous orna- 
mental clock took up much wall space. 

And this was the city reading-room 
that Germany had chosen to exhibit as 
a model to the nations. Surely Diissel- 
dorf must present different hygienic 
conditions from those we find in our 
cities on this side. It makes the stran- 
ger ask—what function can such a read- 
ing-room have in acity? To what ex- 
tent can we afford to sacrifice utility to 
art? Is the greatest success achieved 
when both art and utility are held in 
balance or must one dominate the 
other? 

My keenest interest had been to see 
the library exhibit made by our govern- 
ment and thither we hastened. One liv- 
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ing so far from the library center as we 
in the middle west do, eagerly seeks 
every opportunity to see what progress 
is being made in the east, and also any 
foreign or historical cullections. I im- 
mediately found a number of things I 
wanted to ask about and sought the at- 
tendant. He was deep in a story and 
didn’t hear me at first. When he did 
he responded cheerfully enough. He 
didn’t seem to know where the things 
were we wanted to see. We asked 
him what library he was from. He 
said he was from Texas, but that he 
didn’t know anything about a library 
until he took charge of this exhibit. 
He assured us that he had picked up 
considerable information and I am sure 
he had formed some definite conclu- 
sions, as was plainly evident from his 
talk, during which he told us that ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts has all the other states easily 
skinned in library work,” and that a man 
from Massachusetts had told him all 
about it. My friend felt it her duty to 
try to set him right in his most glaring 
mistakes. As for me, I begged her to 
see if she couldn’t convince him that 
we were “in it’ a little bit (she has con- 
vinced me of such surprising things), 
or else keep him still so I could see 
things. We had the chance to com- 
pare some of the great catalogs of the 
world. We found also an interesting 
exhibit showing the care of manuscripts, 
a large collection of views of exteriors 
and interiors of library buildings, an- 
nouncements of the library schools, and 
reprints of Mr Johnston’s paper on the 
Relation of library history to library 
science and administration. 

I was anxious tosee the new A. L. A. 
catalog. The attendant told us that 
there had been some there but the li- 
brarians had carried them off atthe time 
of their meeting. We asked him about 
the price of Library of congress catalog 


cards. He said the catalog wasn’t for 
sale; it was to be sent back to Wash- 
ington. 

The great ——- ——- —— he thought 


“the greatest scheme of cataloging ever.” 
My friend did try to convince him that 
these entries, which were cut and pasted 
on cards, were taken from other cata- 
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logs and the like, and that while no 
doubt the plan was a very comprehen- 
sive one it was sometimes lacking; in 
accuracy. 

I have been wondering how many 
people who were honestly seeking light 
in library matters went to the exhibit in 
the government building with confi- 
dence that there was a place where 
they might find correct information, 
study the material there, and ask help 
from the attendant. 

Our last visit was to the Model li- 
brary in the Missouri building. We 
were most cordially greeted by the li- 
brarian and invited to inspect things. 
In reply to my inquiries I found that 
the St Louis public library was caring 
for it, the Library Bureau had supplied 
the furnishings, and the publis»ers had 
donated the books. I did not find that 
the A. L. A. had any part in it. 

There was a collection of valuable 
books on the history of Missouri in a 
case which had a wire netting in front of 
it. I patronized a public library for years 
where I chose my books from a collec- 
tion behind a similar barrier. I hoped 
the trustees of that particular institution 
were not there to confirm their opinions 
that that was a model thing to have. 
Across the room from this we saw files 
of old newspapers dating back to an 
early period. I thought of these col- 
lections that same night when the Mis- 
souri building was in flames and the 
Government building so_ seriously 
threatened, and wondered if it were 
wise to place rare collections in such 
temporary buildings as those built for 
the Fair. 

I still fail to find any unity in these 
exhibits. There must have been some 
definite motive in their construction and 
some definite relation between them. 
There certainly were at least two in the 
library profession who needed a libra- 
rian more than a care-taker to show 
them the government exhibit. It is a 
question to me whether the librarians 
and the A. L. A. made the most of the 
opportunity offered at the World’s Fair. 

IRENE W\RREN. 

School of education, University of Chi- 

cago, Dec. 14, 1904. 
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Exhibit of Books for the Blind at 
St Louis 


The Pennsylvania home teaching so- 
ciety and free circulating library for the 
blind is much pleased on account of 
being awarded the gold medal at the 
World’s Fair, St Louis. 

With the desire of making Home 
teaching for the blind, by means of the 
Moon type, more generally known, the 
board of managers of the Pennsylvania 
home teaching society early secured 
space at the World’s Fair, St Louis, for 
an exhibit of embossed books in the 
Moon type, as well as maps, diagrams, 
portraits and pictures of animals, etc., 
in relief for the blind, all of which were 
installed by the beginning of May, but 
it was realized that if some person could 
be present at the Fair for a few weeks 
to explain the exhibit, its usefulness 
would be greatly increased. ; 

The success attending the adoption 
of this idea is described in a recent re- 
port made by the secretary, R.C. Moon, 
M. D. 

Accompanied by Dr Moon, J. M. Moon 
went to St Louis August 31 for a stay 
of eight weeks. 

Dr Moon tells his story thus: We 
found our exhibit in the Palace of edu- 
cation, respectably located in an alcove, 
with the exhibits of the Overbrook and 
Maryland institutions for the blind on 
the one side, and those of the Missouri, 
New York and Boston institutions on 
the other. The large booths in which 
blind children were going through their 
exercises opened onto the main aisle 
which passed the end of the alcove in 
which our exhibit was located. 

I explained to A. E. Pope, super- 
intendent of the section, the charac- 
ter of the Home teaching work, anid 
how it differed from the work of the 
schools for the blind. He saw at once 
that the embossed type we used could 
be felt by the blind of all ages, whilst 
the dotted types required very sen- 
sitive fingers for their decipherment. 
Mr Pope thereupon offered me for the 
exhibit one of the schoolrooms, meas- 
uring 12x13 feet, and opening onto the 


main aisle, if I could make use of it. 
I gladly accepted it, as it was a far 
more conspicuous location, and at once 
our cabinets and photographic portraits 
were brought from the alcove and ar- 
ranged so as to attract attention. 

The number of persons who stopped 
to inspect the exhibit and listen to Mr 
Moores explanations and demonstra- 
tions of reading, was, in the new loca- 
tion, much larger than it had been in 
the alcove, and hundreds, during each 
day that I was there, clustered around 
the booth to learn about the Home 
teaching work and carry away a copy 
of the circular, which, by direction of 
the board, had been prepared for free 
distribution. 

During my stay at the Fair I suc- 
ceeded in :nteresting several influential 
persons in Home teaching for the blind 
of St Louis, and on September to I de- 
livered in the lecture hall of the Palace 
of education an address upon the sub- 
ject of embossed types and home teach- 
ing for the blind. 

After giving the details of interesting 
a number of persons in the home teach- 
ing work, Dr Moon says further: 

Before I left St Louis the Jury of 
award had completed its deliberations 
and one of the jurors told me that we 
should have no reason to be disap- 
pointed when we heard of its decision 
in reference to our exhibit. I have 
learned since, that we have been awarded 
the gold medal, and that New York 
has been awarded the silver medal. 
This is no small honor, as the first prize 
was awarded New York at the Paris ex- 
position of 1900. But then, it must be 
borne in mind that at Paris the Penn- 
sylvania home teaching society for the 
blind was not represented by an exhibit! - 

In conclusion, I think we have abun- 
dant cause to be gratified by the success 
which has attended the exhibit made 
on behalf of this society at the World’s 
Fair. Thousands of persons from every 
state and territory of the Union, from 
Mexico, Canada, Australia, Japan and 
many European countries have been, 
and still are being thereby made ac- 
quainted with home teaching and em- 











Library Extension 


bossed reading for the blind, of which 
they had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing before their visit to the Fair. 

Mr Moore completed his stay of 
two months at the Fair on Friday, 
October 21, and safely returned to re- 
sume his work in Philadelphia. At 
the World’s Fair he taught several 
blind persons, and gave instructions 
to many sighted persons, so that, 
upon their return to their homes, they 
can teach their blind relatives and 
friends to read from the embossed pa- 
pers with which they were provided. 
Many thousands of circulars, giving a 
condensed account of the work of this 
Society, with a copy of the embossed 
alphabet attached, have been distributed 
and carried away to enlighten people 
in far distant homes upon the subject 
of reading for the blind. Already sev- 
eral applications have come to us for 
embossed alphabets and first lessons 
from persons who heard of the type for 
the first time through their friends who 
visited the World’s Fair at St Louis. 
And the end is not yet, for I fully be- 
lieve the results will be farther reaching 
and much more lasting than we can 
possibly now imagine. 


Library Extension Board for Illinois 


The Library extension committee of 
Illinois federation of women’s clubs have 
prepared the following bill which they 
offer to the incoming I]linois legislature 
and urge its passage. 


An act to create the Illinois Library 
extension board, to promote the es- 
tablishment and efficiency of free pub- 
lic libraries and to provide for the es- 
tablishment, care and maintenance of 
free traveling libraries. 


Be it enacted by the people of the state of 
Illinois represented in the general assembly 


Section 1 There is hereby created the Illinois 
Library extension board, to be composed of 
seven members of which the president of the 
University of Illinois and superintendant of pub- 
lic instruction shall be members ex-officio. Five 
other members, at least two of whom shall be 
women, shall be appointed by the governor by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Th- members first appointed by the governor 
shall serve for terms of one (1), two (2), three (3), 
four (4) and five (5) years, respectively, from the 


. 
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first day of July, 1905, and thereafter al! appoint- 
ments shall be for terms of five years, except 
appointments to fill vacancies. All vacancies 
shall be filled by appointment forthe unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 2 The officers of the board shall be a 
president, vice-president and secretary, of whom 
the president and vice-president only shali be 
members of the board. 

Sec. 3 The officers shall be elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the board, held in July of each 
year, and shall serve for a period of one year. 

Sec. 4 It shall be the duty of the board, as 
opportunity may offer, to give advice and coun- 
sel to all free libraries, and to all persons and 
communities which may propose to establish 
them, as to the best means of establishing and 
administering such libraries, selecting and cata- 
loging books, and other details of library man- 
agem nt, and said board may, in the discharge 
of this duty, issue such circulars, leaflets or small 
pamphlets. containing such suggestions and 
information as will, in its discretion, encourage 
and aid in the establishment and conduct of 
such libraries. 

Sec. 5 It shall also be the duty of board to 
estab isha system of free traveling libraries and 
make such rules and regulations and impose 
such conditions for the circulation of said libra- 
ries as may be necessary to guard against the 
loss, destruction or injury thereof and secure the 
prompt surrender and return of the same, in ac- 
cordance with such rules and regulations or upon 
the order of the board. 

Sec.6 The free traveling libraries provided 
for in this act, shall consist of a variety of well- 
selected books, not exceeding 50 volumes for 
each sibrary, and shall be loaned to such vil ages, 
towns or rural communities in the state, or to 
such clubs, literary societies, social or other or- 
ganizations, for circulation among the people 
thereof, as shall app'y to the board there he and 
shall comply with the rules and regulations of 
the board governing the circulation of such 
libraries. 

All expense incident to the furnishing and re- 
turn of such libraries must be borne by the party 
applying for and receiving the same. 

Sec. 7 The board is hereby authorized to 
purchase the necessary books and supplies for 
said free traveling libraries, not in excess of the 
— therefor, the same to be the prop- 
erty of the state of Illinois. 

The board is also authorized to establish in its 
discretion a library fund for voluntary contribu- 
tions or donations for the benefit of said libraries, 
upon such terms and conditions, and to be ex- 
pended (or the income therefrom) in such man- 
ner as will best increase interest in and promote 
the efficiency of said libraries, and it is also 
authorized to receive gifts or bequests of books 
suitable for said libraries. 

Sec. 8 Said board shall fix a reasonable com- 
pensation for the services of the secretary, not 
exceeding fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) per 
annum, which shall not be increased during the 
term for which such secretary shall be elected, 
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and no other officer or member of said board 
shall receive any compensation for services as 
such officer or member. 

Sec. 9 The traveling expenses of members 
in attending meetings of the board, or in estab- 
lishing libraries in this state, and the expenses 
of any person sent by said board to aid in organ- 
izing and improving libraries already established, 
salary of the secretary, and all other necessary 
incidental expenses connected with the work of 
the board, including necessary clerical help, 
shall be paid as hereinafter provided All bills 
incurred pursuant to this act shall be certified by 
the president and secretary of the board to the 
auditor of public accounts in this state, who is 
hereby authorized to draw his warrant on the 
state treasurer therefor, to be paid out of the ap- 
propriation made for that purpose. All printing 
and postage necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act, shall be provided for by the state out 
of funds not herein appropriated. 

Sec. 10 It shall be the duty of said board, on 
or before the first day of January of each year, 
through its president and secretary to submit a 
report of its acts and doings to the governor of 
the state, showing its receipts and expenditures, 
books and supplies purchased, number of travel- 
ing libraries Aone and circulation of same, free 
public libraries aided or established, and _in- 
cluding a summary of the annual reports of all 
free public libraries in the state, which report of 
such free public libraries shall be furnished to 
said board, on request by the librarians of such 
libraries, and such report of said board shall be 
published as one of the public document series. 

Sec. 11 Said board shall have power to make, 
from time to time, such by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations for its own government and for the con- 
duct of the work contemplated by this act, as it 
may deem expedient not inconsistent or in con- 
flict with the provisions hereof. It shall also 
have power to employ such clerical hr lp as may 
be necessary for the proper conduct of the work. 

The office of said board shall be at Springfield, 
in rooms to be provided for that purpose in the 
state capitol building. 

Sec. 12 lhere is hereby appropriated the sum 
of five thousand dollars ($5000) per annum, to 
carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Any unexpended portion of the annual ap- 
propriation hereby made shall be added to the 
appropriation for the ensuing year. : 


On the Need of an American Biblio- 
graphical Institute 


The library movement in America 
could be materially advanced and the 
beneficent work of the Carnegie libra- 
ries very fittingly supplemented by the 
establishment and limited endowment 
of a bibliographical institute which 
should bear its founder’s name. True, 


some of the larger libraries are issuing 
bulletins which contain valuable bibli- 
ographies but there is a vast army of 
individual workers who, laboring assid- 
uously and unknown to each other, are 
yet able collectively to wield a great 
power for the education of their coun- 
trymen. 

The writer is aware of no counterpart 
of the Institut de Bibliographie at Paris, 
France, which by means of card-indices 
(fiches) maintains a comprehensive, 
working catalog of authorities on various 
subjects, not alone of history and biog- 
raphy but of the arts and _ sciences. 
Its finely subdivided and analytical in- 
dex to medical and surgical literature 
must often be of immeasurable value. 

An American institution of the char- 
acter herein suggested would possess at 
once all the dignity and scope to enable 
it to incite the best work of its collabo- 
rators. Graded certificates from such 
a body, for meritorious bibliographical 
treatises, would eagerly be sought by 
all scholars and investigators through- 
out the land. - 

It may be well here to record, even 
thus prematurely, some ideas of the 
methods of procedure. The director 
should be one fitted for the task both 
by experience and by temperament. 
The original manuscript should be writ- 
ten legibly with india ink, on tissue 
paper known as onion-skin, 5%4x10% 
inches in size, leaving a margin of about 
one inch on all sides. This should be 
placed in the archives of the _biblio- 
graphical institute which should first 
cause to be made therefrom a good 
paper-negative (brown print), at an 
expense not exceeding 7 cents per 
square foot, and two positive blue prints 
costing 3 cents for the same area. 
One of the latter, with the institute’s 
special title-page inserted, should be 
sent to the author; the other one should 
be preserved at the institute for the use 
of visiting chercheurs. The paper-nega- 
tives, being carefully filed away, afford 
the means of filling promptly the orders 
of librarians and others for facsimiles 
of the original manuscripts, a condensed 
list of the titles of which, that is, of ac- 
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cessions, should be printed in a bulle- 
tin, to be issued quarterly. The insti- 
tute could thus be made self-supporting 
to a considerable extent. 

Far better typographical results can 
be attained by using a typewriter in 
drawing up the original manuscript. A 
clean. black record ribbon, so called, 
with a sheet of reversed, black, semi- 
carbon paper, under the onion-skin, 
gives two writings, one over the other 
in perfect juxtaposition, which causes 
thus the requisite degree of opaqueness 
or density for photographic reproduc- 
tion by direct contact-printing. These 
blue and black, or brown, prints, prop- 
erly made, are permanent and practi- 
cally indestructible. 

The foregoing desultory remarks will 
serve at least to show that an opulent 
patron of learning has it in his power, 
at small expense, to insure the per- 
formance of a noble and needed work 
which will perpetuate his name to the 
remotest posterity. 


Some questions having arisen as to the 
precise particulars in which the plan sug- 
gested differs from the one proposed by 
Aksel G.S. Josephson of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, in his timely address 
reprinted in the Library journal, 1902, it 
seems advisable to add that while Mr 
Josephson’s interesting and valuable 
contribution announces the correct prin- 
ciples ina convincing manner, there are, 
unfortunately, some almost insurmount- 
able obstacles in the way of the imme- 
diate or even speedy adoption of his 
methods. He says in his article: The 
cost of an institution of this kind must 
be considerable. The only way to estab- 
lish it must be by a large endowment. 
And again, Mr Josephson observes that 
while the ultimate endowment must be 
considerable, he work should begin in a 
moderate way. No one is more heartily 
in accord with Mr Josephson’s able pres- 
entation of this subject, nor amore enthu- 
siastic supporter of the unlimited use of 
the card-index, than myself; yet one is 
prompted to ask if the great cost of es- 
tablishment and maintenance is not like- 
ly to defeat or too long postpone the 


. 


accomplishment of the object sought. 
Let us consider, for a moment, how a 
serviceable bibliography of the (unpub. 
lished) life of a great man should be 
compiled. May the question fairly be 
put: Is it practicable to rely wholly 
upon a card catalog of printed books 
bearing directly or indirectly upon the 
subject of the research in hand? Is it 
not true that there is a large fund of 
information scattered here and _ there, 
throughout the periodical press, or con- 
sisting even of small items in books, 
which, in the aggregate, is of vital im- 
portance and must be made available? 
Can this be accomplished by a card- 
index without an enormous expendi- 
ture of both money and energy? The 
thorough student. of a given subject 
will collect many such references and 
the results of his labors can hardly be 
brought together and made accessible 
in a more permanent form or econom- 
ical manner than by means of the pho- 
tographic prints the usefulness of which 
was emphasized in my previous paper. 
Conservation of money means conser- 
vation of energy, and the latter, results 
being equal, is the thing all-important, 
if the broad field of international, uni- 
versal bibliography is, in any adequate 
measure to be approached. The card- 
index has its place and is indispensable, 
but Iam of opinion that a large col- 
lection of manuscript bibliographies 
could be made, the titles only to be 
printed in a bulletin, of the contents of 
which, in time, a good card catalog 
should be prepared. The sale of fac- 
similes of the manuscripts to librarians 
and others might make it possible to 
pursue this project commercially, if 
necessary. Nor would this obviate the 
urgent need of a general bibliograph- 
ical journal, which it is to be hoped the 
newly organized Bibliographical society 
of America will see the way to inaug- 
urate. EUGENE FaIRFIELD McPIKe, 
Corresponding member of the State 
Historical society of Wisconsin. 
Chicago, IIl., Nov. 11, 1904. 
[Discussion of Mr McPike’s article is 
invited and space will be given to mat- 
ter bearing on it in Pusiic LIBRARIES. ] 
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National Association of State Libra- 
ries, St Louis, Oct. 18-19, 1904* 

The state librarians were most hap- 
pily and cordially greeted as they as- 
sembled for their seventh annual con- 
vention, by Mr Crunden, librarian of the 
St Louis public library. Mr Crunden 
said that he was especially pleased that 
in welcoming the state librarians to the 
hospitable city of St Louis he welcomed 
them to their birthplace; that it was here 
15 years ago last May that the organiza- 
tion was born, as a section of the A. L. 
A.,under his presidency. He expressed 
his appreciation of the benefits that have 
come to the several libraries, and the 
library interests of the country, from the 
organization, and of its ascending aims 
and broadening purposes. 

The president in response voiced the 
sense of pleasure all felt'in listening to 
Mr Crunden’s earnest and graceful re- 
marks. In outlining suggestions for the 
future course of the association, Mr 
Brigham urged the desirability of closer 
coéperation with the states not already 
affiliated, and hoped that in the near 
future every state in the union would be 
represented in “the laudable endeavor 
to pool our issues and federalize our 
work.” He also suggested that “The 
library in politics and the library out of 
politics” was a timely subject for con- 
sideration, with ample time given for 
an experience meeting and a serious dis- 
cussion of ways and means to extricate 
the libraries still involved in the meshes 
of politics and personalism. 

The treasurer’s report showed an in- 
debtedness of $24.25 against the asso- 
ciation, to liquidate which there was no 
money in the treasury. A discussion of 
ways and means to meet this debt pre- 
cipitated the repor’ of the committee 
appointed a year ago to finance and re- 
organize the association. Mr Galbreath, 
chairman, said that its efforts had been 
directed chiefly to reducing the debt 
incurred in printing the proceedings, 
and recommended no change in the 
present plan of organization and ad- 
ministration, except the requirement of 





*The proceedings of the association will be published in 
full, copies of which may be procured from the secretary. 


a membership fee adequate to its finan- 
cial needs. Mr Dewey suggested that 
the association stop printing its pro- 
ceedings and incur no further indebted 
ness of that kind. He thought it wrong 
to print proceedings in full, but was in 
sympathy with the idea of a synopsized 
report for which the New York state li- 
brary would pay its share. Mr Brig- 
ham advocated publishing proceedings, 
and also paying individual dues of $1 a 
year. Mr Montgomery thought it was 
a question of libraries rather than indi- 
viduals. Mr Henry was sure that print- 
ing its proceedings was the best thing 
the association had ever done and of- 
fered to double his subscription, con- 
sidering it legitimate to spend the state 
money in furthering this work. He did 
not approve of an individual fee but 
thought $5 from each library would 
cover expenses. Mr Brigham wanted 
a certain number of copies kept by the 
secretary to send out on a free list. 

The report of the committee on Uni- 
formity in preparation of session laws, 
prepared and sent by Robert H. Whit- 
ten, chairman, was read by the presi- 
dent. It stated that during 1903 action 
was taken by three states, Maine, West 
Virginia and Montana, toward the adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the as- 
sociation in regard to uniformity of 
publishing session laws. The commit- 
tee believed it would be wise to mail 
to each governor, secretary of state, and 
state librarian, previous to each session 
of the legislature, a circular reminding 
them of these 10 recommendations for 
the advance publication of each act in 
separate form as soon as signed, so that 
interested persons in all parts of the 
country may secure promptly copies of 
important laws passed by various legis- 
latures. 

Flora B. Roberts then read her report 
on state library statistics, which was a 
continuation of the subject presented 
by her last year and which brought the 
subject to date. The thanks of the as- 
sociation were extended to Miss Roberts 
for her effective work, and as she de- 
clined a reappointment, Mr Henry was 
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named in her place to continue the 
compilation. 

The afternoon session was closed by 
Mr Dewey who offered some sugges- 
tions for the well-being of the associa- 
tion. He thought the time had come 
for some change to be made in the 
name, and also that it would be much 
better to become a section of the A. L. 
A. After some discussion it was moved 
that a committee of three be appointed 
to devise plans for strengthening the 
association, said committee to report at 
next session. Chair appointed as such 
committee, Mr Dewey, Mr Henry, and 
Ms Montgomery. 

Second session 


The second session was held Wednes- 
day at 2 p. m. The committee on 
financing the association and relieving 
present indebtedness, Mr Henry, chair- 
man, made a report in which it recom- 
mended that the annual dues for each 
state library, historical societies, etc., 
shall be from $5 to $10 a year, the spe- 
cific amount to be fixed by the librarian, 
and shall be considered due and pay- 
able at the annual meeting whether the 
library be represented or not. The 
committee further recommended that 
500 copies of the proceedings be printed 
containing all proceedings in full, with 
the exception of discussions, which 
were to be summarized at discretion of 
secretary; that 100 copies be reserved 
by the secretary for exchange purposes, 
the remainder to be distributed to the 
libraries having paid their respective 
fees. The committee also suggested 
that the present deficit be met by con- 
tributions at this meeting. The report 
was accepted, and the former commit- 
tee, of which Mr Galbreath was chair- 
man, was authorized to continue in office 
until money was collected. 

Official publications 

The first paper of the afternoon was 
then read by E. A. Nelson of Minnesota 
on State documents. In speaking of 
the desirability of every state librarian 
knowing what official publications other 
states were issuing, Mr Nelson advo- 
cated the establishment of a state libra- 
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rian’s information bureau, and the pub- 
lication of a monthly bulletin by said 
bureau; also the preparing and circula- 
ting with the state executive documents 
appropriate cards to be slipped into card 
indexes. 

Mr Henry thought that the. state 
should employ an indexer whose duty it 
should be to index all state documents. 

Mr Dewey said: One of the things 
we ought to do as an association is to 
say that we are custodians of the printed 
matter of the state, that we ought to 
know best how it ought to appear, and 
that we ought to be the ones that within 
a few years will be responsible for its 
form, binding, paper, proofs, indexes, 
arrangements, contents. Moreover, as 
publishers we ought to be in the same 


- position as the independent publisher 


is to his author. He suggests what 
ought to be matter of form, and often 
matter of material. The state librarian 
ought to be recognized as a publisher, 
as an adviser, as one who will give sug- 
gestions as to what is in demand, and 
then to help stop the awful waste of the 
taxpayer's money that goes on in most 
of the public printing. If he is good 
for anything as a state librarian he has 
a pride in the reputation of his state; he 
wants to make the printing that that 
state does as creditable and useful as 
possible. The state librarians ought, 
through this organization, to bring out 
various forms of printed cards. Weare 
multiplying the efficiency of our state 
documents if we send out with them 
these cards and notes and analyses. I 
believe we ought to make this one of the 
most prominent elements of the work in 
the next two or three years, the im- 
provement of state documents, to take 
away some of the reproach that hangs 
over our public printing. 

Mr Beer, of the Howard public li- 
brary, New Orleans, explained that in 
the state of Louisiana the state library 
is situated in a city some 300 miles from 
the capital. The state officers issue 
publications just when they please, as 
they please, through a state printer who 
is also at Baton Rouge. At that dis- 
tance it is only by accident that the 
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state librarian gets hold of these publi- 
cations. Once every two years the state 
printer makes a list of what he has done 
and then only does the state librarian 
become aware of what she ought to 
have received for distribution. 

Mr Montgomery suggested that it 
would be well for all states to have such 
a law as was in operationin some of the 
states giving to the state library a cer- 
tain number of copies of everything pub- 
lished, as soon as issued. 


Association extension 


The report of the committee on fur- 
thering the work of the association then 
made its report. Mr Dewey, chairman, 
said in part: In the opinion of the com- 
mittee it would be better for us to make 
a campaign to get every state and ter- 
ritorial library into membership. If the 
library is on the membership roll that 
would mean receiving notices, publica- 
tions, and getting in closer touch, and 
if, as is true in some states, we have ali- 
brarian utterly unfitted for the position 
we should think that it would result in 
either material improvement or resig- 
nation. In any case, good, bad, or in- 
different, it seems wiser to enlarge our 
membership. 

There are many questions in which 
we are interested that are of great in- 
terest to other librarians. There are 
other questions peculiar to ourselves, 
these document questions, and relations 
to the legislature, and the committee 
recommend a plan which combines the 
two factors, to meet with the A. L. A,, 
but to maintain an independent organ- 
ization, and to ask the A. L. A. council 
to recognize this independent organiza- 
tion as a distinct section. Finally, on 
the name, we are agreed that a change of 


name would be desirable. Thesmadllest- 


modification would be National associa- 
tion of state libraries. 

The recommendations made by the 
committee were vigorously discussed 
and voted upon separately, the result 
favoring the idea of expansion, chang- 
ing the name to National association of 
state libraries, and the adoption of the 
following resolution: 


Whereas there appears in the publications of 
the A. L. A. mention of a State libraries section 
noted as dormant; and 

Whereas the work of said section is being done 
by the National association of state librarians, 
which has been holding its meetings at the same 
time and place asthe A. L. A. meetings are held; 

Resolved, that we the members of the Na- 
tional association of state libraries request the 
council of the A. L. A. to substitute in its sev- 
eral publications the name of National asso- 
ciation of state libraries for said State libraries 
section. 

Influence of the library was the next 
subject presented in a paper by Thomas 
W. Hawkins, state librarian of Missouri. 
In tracing the growth and influence of 
libraries, especially the large collections 
for reference, he said: Its readers are 
not the multitude, it does not manifest 
its influence directly on the masses, but 
by the potency of knowledge which is 
disseminated through studious effort 
and patient regard. 

Bibliographic work 

A report upon a plan for bibliographic 
work by the association was presented 
by Adelaide R. Hasse, as chairman of 
the standing committee, a synopsis of 
which follows: 

Basis of work should be adequate pro- 
vision for 1) preservation of state official 
literature; 2) uniform publication of rec- 
ords of state official literature. Under 
the first division Miss Hasse said in part: 
That branch of the civil service with 
which the members of this body are pri- 
marily concerned, entails the custody of 
its public documents. This material is 
distinct from the archives of the state. 
The archives are the original records of 
the state, and the public documents of 
the state are that portion of its archives 
which has been compiled, arranged, di- 
gested or prepared for public use. 

Both the probability and the expedi- 
ency of any state undertaking system- 
atically to preserve public documents 
other than those of its own officers are 
dubious. The first consideration, there- 
fore, which is before this association, if 
it wishes seriously to engage in com- 
petent bibliographic work, is its position 
as promoter of a central agency. To 
devise means whereby such an agency 
shall be supplied with those materials, 
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which, under the advisement of the as- 
sociation, are, by the agency, to be re- 
constructed, is the problem underlying 
any plan for permanent bibliographic 
work on the part of this body. 

In order to attain effective central 
deposit it is recommended that this as- 
sociation consider the expediency of 
securing through statutory provision, or 
an extension of already existing provi- 
sion, the deposit of one copy each of the 
current laws, journals and documents in 
a depository to be designated by and 
maintained as the official depository of 
this institution. The following sum- 
mary of recommendations is respect- 
fully submitted: 

1) That the committee express as its 
opinion that the basis of bibliographic 
work, the consideration of which was 
entrusted to its care, is the securing of 
adequate provision for the preservation 
of official state publications; and 2) 
That, in the opinion of the committee, 
adequate provision implies the preser- 
vation in one place of a copy of every 
publication to be issued by state and 
territorial authority; and, 3) That the 
committee recommend that such pres- 
ervation be secured by statutory provi- 
sion on the part of states and territories, 
and suitable agreement on the part of 
the authorities of place of deposit. 

Touching upon the second part of her 
subject, Uniform publication of records 
of state official publications, Miss 
Hasse mentioned the several ineffectual 
attempts to make this important litera- 
ture accessible, and submitted the sug- 
gestion that these, attempts would con- 
tinue to be desultory so long as reliance 
was placed on independent endeavors 
of individuals or of individual states. 
Your committee, she said, would point 
out that this literature can become an 
entity only by recording each part ac- 
cording to a uniformly applied method. 
Furthermore, this method must be 
operated continuously and not sporad- 
ically. This, it is maintained, can be 
done only if the work is undertaken at 
acentral place and with permanent in- 
tentions. The failure of state official 
bibliography heretofore may be traced 


to two causes, the first and primary 
cause being non-recognition of common 
function, and the second being fugitive 
issue. Quite as important as the rec- 
ognition of function, is the recognition 
of the uninterrupted operation of this. 
function. If the distinctive feature of 
public documents is political activity, 
the distinctive feature of a bibliography 
of public documents is uninterrupted 
issue. A bibliography of public docu- 
ments issued uninterruptedly and com- 

iled on a basis of function, will not, it 
is reasonable to assume, be issued by 
any one state. The publication of such 
a bibliography need in no wise interfere 
with the local duty of preparing those 
records, called bibliographies, but which 
are, in reality, only’more or less ade- 
quate check-lists. The effect of current 
publication on a basis of function may 
possibly be more far-reaching than is at 
first apparent. Its greatest benefit will, 
of course, be the disclosure and codérdi- 
nation of recorded operations of state 
government. In order to accomplish 
this object in the most expeditious man- 
ner possible it will be necessary to fix 
upon a definite. schedule of the various 
political and administrative activities 
in all their ramifications and alliances. 
In this way the N. A. S. L. will become 
the sponsor not only to the general pub- 
lic for an authoritative current record, 
but it will at the same time establish 
for libraries a preferred usage for sub- 
ject headings in all branches of political 
and administrative activity. This, it is 
frankly admitted, will tend greatly to 
induce that uniformity in card catalogs 
which it has been the effort of the A. 
L. A. to consummate. 

It was moved and carried that the 
committee be continued, increased in 
number to five, and given power to act. 
Accordingly the president named as 
such committee, Miss Hasse, chairman, 
Mr Godard, Mr Henry, Miss Oakley 
and Mr Montgomery. 

State libraries in educational work 

Mr Dewey then gave a talk on the 
Relations of state libraries to school li- 
braries. He thought that sooner or 
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later the state library must have charge 
of the library interests in the state. 
When that is brought about the most 
serious problem will be how to reach the 
tural public with books until they are 
strong enough to have a community li- 
brary. Fifty-two per cent of the people 
live away from the villages and towns 
and they are the ones who need books 
the most. A traveling library might be 
placed in a private house, a local store, 
a creamery, the post office, or a church, 
but the one place that every one would 
concede was the best place was the 
schoolhouse. It is owned by the public; 
the teachers and pupils need the books 
and they need the help of the libraries 
in selecting reference books. And 
when you go a step further and get the 
best books for general reading, then you 
need library facilities, bibliographic ap- 
paratus, experience, new books, anno- 
tated lists; all these things are essential, 
and we have come to the conclusion in 
New York that the library interests of 
the state, including the school library 
interests, must center in the state li- 
brary for economy and efficiency. We 
must, therefore, look forward to a time 
when in every state that will be a part 
of the function of the state librarian— 
how to put reading close to the rural 
population. You can send out travel- 
ing libraries and house libraries from the 
state library, and carry on your lending 
system, but as soon as you try to make a 
nucleus I think you will all be driven to 
utilize the schoolhouse and the teacher 
as a kind of rural branch, like the rural 
free delivery being a branch of the post 
office system; then the teacher and the 
schoolhouse will be, in a small way, a 
branch of the state library. 

Mr Putnam having entered while Mr 
Dewey was speaking, the president 
called upon him for a few words. He 
responded by expressing his interest in 
the general proceedings, and a particu- 
lar interest in the report submitted by 
Miss Hasse. He said: Here is a field 
outlined for work. It is work which 
can only be done by the state librarians, 
and their special agencies, the bibli- 
ography part of it. If the publication 


of the results requires aid from a partic- 
ular library, even if it should be the Li- 
brary of congress, there would still be 
the work to be done by this association, 
and I very much hope that one of the 
results of the continued independence 
of this association will be a feeling of 
special responsibility towards this whole 
mass of literature as to which there is 
no other body present to undertake the 
particular responsibility. 
Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, George 
S. Godard of Connecticut; first vice- 
president, H. C. Buchanan of New Jer- 
sey; second vice-president, E. A. Nel- 
son of Minnesota; secretary, Anna G. 
Hubbare' of Indiana. After the elec- 
tion of the above officers the meeting 
adjourned. 


Summary and Index to Harleian 
Miscellany 


EDITOR OF PuBLic LIBRARIES: 

Having found it necessary to make a 
summary of the contents of the Harleian 
Miscellany and an index of the same, we 
printed a number of extra copies, which 
may be found useful to other libraries 
which possess this valuable publication. 
My trustees will be pleased to send a 
copy of this pamphlet to any such library 
on making application to myself. The 
pamphlet is in 4to form and covers 46 
pages. Heary C. L. ANDERSON, 

Principal librarian. 

Public library of New South Wales, 

Sidney, Nov. 5, 1904. 


The Texas state library association 
has issued a Handbook of Texas libra- 
ries. It contains in addition to the con- 
stitution and list of officers and mem- 
bers of the association historical sketches 
of the Texas libraries, notices of more 
than 100 collections of books being 
given. Mr Carnegie has given $443,000 
to I9 libraries in Texas. Special infor- 
mation regarding library laws, children’s 
rooms, the A. L. A., and library com- 
missions is given. Various library views, 
both exteriors and interiors, are given. 
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Library Schools 


Carnegie library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 


The Training school for children’s li- 
brarians opened October 10 with three 
seniors, three special students, and a 
junior class numbering nine. 

In addition to their technical studies 
and their work in children’s literature, 
the students have had during the past 
month a series of 10 lectures on story 
telling by Marie L. Shedlock, the Eng- 
lish story teller. 

Since the opening of the school there 
have been also a number of special lec- 
tures by visiting librarians. ‘These lec- 
turers, with their subjects, are as follows: 

Haakon Nyhuus, librarian of Det 
Deichmanske Bibliothek, Christiania, 
Norway, Library work in Norway. (Oc- 
tober 24.) 

W. I. Fletcher, librarian Amherst col- 
lege library, the Work of the publishing 
board of the A. L. A. (October 24.) 

A. E. Bostwick, chief of circulation 
department, New York public library, 
the Work with children in the New York 
public library. (October 25.) 

Miriam S. Draper, librarian Children’s 
museum library, Brooklyn, the Work of 
the children’s museum. (November 1.) 

G. D. Emerson, binder, Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburg, How to mend books 
in public libraries. (November 10.) 

University of Illinois 

A number of the library students 
and members of the faculty took part 
in the annual Christmas recital given 
December 15 by the University choral 
society 

A reception was given by the Library 
school faculty and the library staff on 
December 16 to the general university 
faculty. There was an exhibit of new 
and interesting books chosen by the 
heads of departments in the various 
colleges, who gave hearty coéperation 
to the event. 

On Saturday evening, December 17, 
the Library school students entertained 
the faculty and staff with a Christmas 
tree at the home of MissSharpe. F. K. 
W. Drury and Godfrey Dewey of Albany 
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distributed gifts, more or less appropri- 
ate, to each one present. 

Harriet Holderman, 1904, is in charge 
of the children’s room in the Jackson- 
ville (Ill.) public library. 

Erma Moore, 1904, has been organiz- 
ing, since August, in the Pekin (IIl.) 
public library, completing the work 
which Willia Garver, 1903, was obliged 
to leave unfinished on account of ill 
health. 

Caroline V. Langworthy, 1903, since 
her return from Europe, has been ap- 
pointed to organize the Public library 
at Spencer, Ia 

Marietta Street, 1903, has just finished 
organizing at Paducah, Ky., and is visit- 
ing Anne Swezey, 1903, in Urbana. 

Ruth Abbott, 1903, and Leila P. King, 
1904, gave brief talks to the Library 
news class on the occasion of their re- 
cent visit to Champaign. 

At the last meeting of the Library 
club, a discussion of Charlotte Bronte’s 
treatment of nature was given by Frank 
W. Scott of the department of English. 

Edna Clarkson, 1904, is assisting Miss 
Wales, 1894, in the organization of the 
Carthage (Mo.) public library. 

Pearle Frankenberg, 1904, is engaged 
temporarily in the library of the State 
laboratory of natural history, assisting 
Marie L. Waldo, ex 1904, the regular 
librarian 

Edna Sheldon, 1904, was married in 
November to Mr Trego of Hoopeston, 
Ill. 

Ralph C. Woodmansee, 1903, who re- 
signed his position as loan assistant at 
the University library last August, has 
returned from a trip to Cuba and is now 
in California, where he intends to re- 
main permanently. FRANCEs SIMPSON. 

Pratt institute 

The class this year numbers 25 instead 
of 43 as reported last month. 

The list of lecturers to date who have 
accepted invitations to speak before the 
school during the second term is as 
follows: 

January: Mrs S. C. Fairchild, Tests 
for book-selection; Alice B. Kroeger, 
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Important reference books of the year; 
H.W. Kent,Culture side of librarianship. 

February: G. W. Iles, Evaluation of 
books; Caroline M. Hewins, Some earlier 
writers for children; Herbert Putnam, 
the Library of congress; Miss J. M. 
Campbell, Bocks for the foreign popu- 
lation. 

March: J. C. Dana, subject unan- 
nounced; Isabel E. Lord, the College 
library; Theresa Hitchler, subject unan- 
nounced. 

It is expected that Lutie E. Stearns 
of the Wisconsin library commission 
may also speak to the school in January 
on Some western phases of library work. 

A number of the staff of the Brooklyn 
public library will attend some of the 
lectures this year. 

Marcia Dalphin, class of 1904, has 
been asked to organize the work of the 
children’s department in the Public li- 
rary of Mt Vernon, N. Y. 

Emily Pier, of the class of 1896, died 
October 25, after a protracted illness. 


A New Alexandrian Library 


Under the above caption quite an inter- 
esting correspondence has been carried 
on for some weeks in the New York Post, 
anent an idea advanced by Prof. C. M. 
Gayley of the University of California. 
In a letter to the Post November 19, Prof. 
Gayley urged coéperation among Amer- 
ican libraries and scholars in the publi- 
cation of facsimiles of manuscripts and 
rare books in European libraries. Prof. 
Gayley showed the advantages to 
American scholarship from such an 
undertaking, and discussed with some 
fullness ways and means. In his opinion 
an endowment would be needed to carry 
on the work satisfactorily. Letters have 
also been published from Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian of Congress; Dr James 
H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia uni- 
versity; H. L Koopman, librarian of 
Brown university; Dr E. C. Richardson; 
G. W. Harris, librarian of Cornell uni- 
versity; Dr J. S. Billings, director of the 
New York public library, and others. 
They strongly commended the general 
idea presented by Prof. Gayley, and 
offered various suggestions as to details. 


Library Meetings 


Alabama—The Alabama library asso- 
ciation was formed in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Monday, Nov. 21, 1904. The 
meeting for organization was the result 
of a call issued and signed by Thomas 
M. Owen, Laura M. Elmore, Junius M. 
Riggs, Wm. H. Dingley, Eliza M. Bul- 
lock, and L. L. Dix, representing the 
library interests of Montgomery. The 
three sessions were held in the beauti- 
ful new Carnegie library. There was 
present a representative attendance of 
visitors and friends of the movement. 
His excellency, Russell M. Cunningham, 
lieutenant and acting governor, ex- 
tended the greetings and good wishes 
of the state in a forceful address. Supt. 
I. W. Hill, head of the State educational 
department, presented a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of Libraries and the public 
schools. Many other strong and sug- 
gestive papers were read, a constitution 
was adopted, and the names of 50 mem- 
bers were enrolled. There was much 
substantial enthusiasm. It is the inten- 
tion of the executive council to publish 
the full proceedings of the meeting at 
an early day. 

According to the constitution the 
objects of the association are the pro- 
motion of libraries and library interests 
in Alabama. It will endeavor to arouse 
the people of the state to a due and 
proper appreciation of free public libra- 
ries, and will encourage in every way a 
love for books and reading. A cam- 
paign for better libraries in our colleges, 
city schools and rural schools will be 
carried on; and it will seek to organize 
and equip a thorough system of travel- 
ing libraries. Public opinion will be 
cultivated so that the state legislature, 
at its session in 1907, will be prepared to 
adopt a comprehensive body of library 
legislation, embracing the privilege of a 
tax levy for library maintenance. 

Appeal is made to the thoughtful and 
patriotic people of Alabama to aid in 
the growth and work of this new asso- 
ciation, which promises to be full of 
helpfulness to the educational and all 
other forces for the advance of the state. 
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Dr Thomas M. Owen, director of the 
Alabama department of history and 
archives, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. The following other officers were 
also unanimously elected: A. C. Harte 
of Mobile, first vice-president; Prof. C. 
C. Thach, second vice-president; Dr 
Herbert A. Sayre, third vice-president; 
Junius M. Riggs, secretary; Laura EI- 
more, treasurer. 


California-_The regular meeting of the 
Library association of California was 
held at Sacramento on Nov. 19, 1904. 

Pres. Lichtenstein presided. In the 
absence of Gov. Pardee, his private sec- 
retary, A. B. Nye, spoke informally in 
his behalf, welcoming the association 
and assuring it of the governor’s warm 
interest in library matters. 

Hon. A. B. Lemmon of Santa Rosa, 
president of the trustees of the State li- 
brary, outlined for the association the 
improvements that had been made in 
the institution of late years. He said, 
in relation to several recent additions 
to the staff of the institution, that poli- 
tics had had nothing to do with their 
appointment; that, in fact, he did not 
know the political views of Mr Watson, 
who had recently been induced to come 
from Pittsburg to assume the duties of 
assistant librarian. Mr Lemmon also 
spoke of the efforts of the board to 
obtain a competent person to aid mem- 
bers of the legislature with relation to 
sociological and other subjects of legis- 
lation, and he called attention to the 
great value of the index work that has 
been done in the State library during 
the past few years. In particular, he re- 
ferred to the excellence and the practical 
utility of the newspaper index, which 
has proved of so much value that it is 
in constant use, inquiries coming in from 
all parts of the state for data in con- 
nection with it. The State library has 
made its most remarkable advance as a 
disseminator of books to the corners 
and nooks of the state, through the 
traveling library. Of the 100 such libra- 
ries made up for public use, upwards of 
50 are now In use. 

Pres. Lichtenstein reviewed the prog- 


. 


ress of public libraries in California and 
advocated the employment of a state 
library organizer to give counsel and 
assistance to librarians in all parts of the 
state, and to foster the establishment of 
free public libraries. He said the chief 
usefulness of traveling libraries is to 
create a demand for local free libraries. 

W. R. Watson, assistant state libra- 
rian and late of the Carnegie library at 
Pittsburg, read an interesting paper 
upon the history and work of the latter 
library. 

A paper on the Duties and usefulness 
of a state library organizer, by W. R. 
Eastman, library inspector of New York 
state, was read by Charles S. Greene. 

After the close of the meeting refresh- 
ments were served by the ladies of the 
State library. A vote of thanks was 
given State librarian Gillis and the city 
of Sacramento for hospitalities ex- 
tended to the association. 

M. A. SCHMIDT. 


Massachusetts—The Massachusetts li- 
brary club held its fall meeting at 
Amesbury, Nov. 10, 1904. In the busi- 
ness session with which the meeting 
opened an amendment to the constitu- 
tion was adopted, providing that a third 
vice-president be added to the execu- 
tive board and that the outgoing presi- 
dent remain for one year a member of 
the executive board. A committee of 
five, including Mr Foss, Mr Tripp, Mr 
Fletcher, Mr Wilson, and Mr Fleisch- 
man, was appointed to confer with the 
State commission to advance coépera- 
tion, making a special point of obtaining, 
if possible, books in sheets from the 
publishers. 

The first address was given by Louis 
N. Wilson of Clark university on the Li- 
brary of the future. This, he believed, 
would be much larger than the library 
of the present, since possible develop- 
ment was greater in educational lines 
than in any other. Endowments of 
$5,000,000 to $50,000,000 will not be un- 
usual. Special libraries will be housed 
in special buildings—children’s build- 
ing, fiction building, etc. Shall not be 
counted a disgrace to love a novel, nor 
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attempts made to decrease circulation 
of fiction. Model library rooms fitted 
up to show the possible arrangement of 
private libraries. In these rooms price 
of fittings and equipment plainly 
marked. Central library, thus relieved 
by special buildings, able to serve the 
general student as 1s impossible at pres- 
ent. 
Librarian, thoroughly trained and edu- 
cated, to rank as president of a large 
university. with a staff of trained spe- 
cialists under him. Building plain and 
one story high. Library of congress 
cards probably furnished by publisher. 
Free exchange of books between libra- 
ries. 

Educational combination will cause 
printing and book binding to become 
part of school training. Central teach- 
ers’ libraries established in every state, 
where advice by experts, and books will 
be freely given. 

A symposium on What library meth- 
ods may profitably be abandoned, was 
presented by a number of speakers: _ 

a) Haphazard purchasing was dis- 
cussed first by W. P. Cutter, who said 
the fault was injudicious rather than 
haphazard purchasing. He advised: 
Avoid subscription books; keep rec- 
ords to know why certain books are not 
purchased; buy English editions; use 
inter-library loans rather than purchase 
expensive books which have but oc- 
casional use. 

Miss Garland gave an account of 
methods of purchasing in library at 
distance from city. Her rules for pur- 
chasing are: 1) Select a book that sup- 
plies a definite need. 2) Make, if pos- 
sible, before purchasing, a personal ex- 
amination of each book. 3) Buy for the 
greatest number. 4) Keep always within 
the range of good morals and good 
taste. 

b) Age limit, presented by Miss Hall 
of Brighton. Children under 12 gain 
from reading books more than from 
lessons. Have more time then than in 
later years. A child with a card can 
take books home, therefore there is no 
cruelty in keeping him from the library 


at certain hours. Do not wait till read- 
ing habit is formed to give card. 

c) Isolation. Miss Chandler gave a 
most entertaining account of round of 
visits to isolated libraries in Massachu- 
setts supplied by traveling libraries 
with books. She visited 21 libraries in 
six days. 

d) Sponsors. Miss Smith of Somer- 
ville stated that guarantor’s signature 
is usually a form only and is a great an- 
noyance to all concerned, and the spon- 
sor is not responsible in case of loss. 
The public is pleased by being able to 
obtain books at once. The directory is 
a possible and sufficient identification. 
This confidence is seldom abused. .- 

e) Accession book, by Miss Farrar. 
Described substitution of fuller shelf- 
list information in place of accession 
books, claiming it as a time and labor- 
saving plan. 

f) Children’s room, by Miss Van De 
Carr. Most desirable to separate juve- 
niles from adults. Older people an- 
noyed by children’s natural restlessness; 
the children are hampered by adults. 

g) Statistics, by Mr Hall of Fair- 
haven. He pointed out that compara- 
tive statistics of library work are value- 
less because of lack of uniformity in 
keeping records. Much information of 
real value lost. He introduced a reso- 
lution, as follows: That, if expedient in 
the opinion of the executive committee, 
it appoint a committee to devise and 
to recommend to the club at its next 
meeting a broad and inclusive system 
of library statistics, and to procure its 
publication in convenient form. 

h) Sunday closing. This was dis- 
cussed by Miss Robbins of Boston, who 
said this question was to be considered 
by each library from both the ethical 
and practical sides. The problem is, 
is it best and right, and how can it be 
done at the least expenditure of money 
and service. It is not necessary in all 
localities to keep open Sundays through- 
out the year. Usually sufficient to keep 
open from November to May. The 
hours differ also with locality. There 
is also a question as to circulation vs 
reference use. If there is no circu- 
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lation, less service will be needed. It 
can be done by the regular staff, serv- 
ing in rotation with time oft during the 
week. A special staff is possible by the 
use of volunteer workers. Miss Rob- 
bins did not advocate extra pay, with 
no off-time for the regular staff. This 
will interfere with the best service on 
regular time. 

1) Free access toshelves. Mr Soule, 
who was to advocate the subject, was 
not present, and contrary side was pre- 
sented by Mr Cory ot Malden library 
board. He said a distinction must be 
drawn between large, medium, and small 
libraries. In medium and large libraries 
where strict supervision is impossible, 
free access destroys order, puts tempta- 
tion before weak people, and library 
becomes a school for crime. 


North Carolina The first annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina library associa- 
tion was held in Charlotte, Nov. 11-12, 
1904. The association was organized 
May 14 at Greensboro with 31 charter 
members and has a total membership 
of 50. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Mrs Ross. The first ad- 
dress was made by Miss Wallace of 
Atlanta, Ga.,who in her bright, magnetic 
manner laid stress on every phase of her 
subject, Necessity for co-Gperation 
among librarians. 

H. Hopkins of Louisville spoke at 
length on the organization of a public 
library. Dr J. C. Kilgo, president of 
Trinity college, made a delightful ad- 
dress full of keen shafts of humor and 
deep thought.’ It was an inspiring ad- 
dress, full of wholesome inspiration. 
Other addresses given during the meet- 
ing were: Rural libraries by Louis R. 
Wilson, librarian of the State university; 
the Library and the school by Prof J. A. 
Bivins; the College library by Dr E. 
Alexander; the Library and the women’s 
clubs by Mrs H. A. Murrill. 

Charming receptions and other cour- 
tesies were tendered the visitors by the 


-Woman’s club of Charlotte, the Southern 


manufacturers’ club and the Country 
club. The followingofficers were elected: 


. 


President, Mrs Annie S. Ross; vice- 
presidents, Dr C. D. McIver and Prof. 
J. A. Bivins; secretary and treasurer, 
Louis R. Wilson. 

Resolutions of thanks and apprecia- 
tion of courtesies were passed. 


Pennsylvania— The first meeting. of the 
season of the Pennsylvania library club 
was held at the H. Josephine Widener 
branch of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia on Monday evening, November 14. 
The speaker of the evening was John 
W. Jordan, LL. D., librarian of the His- 
torical society of Pennsylvania, who read 
a paper on Some phases of library life. 

Dr Jordan stated that 80 years ago, 
when the Historical society of Pennsyl- 
vania was founded, only five of the 3000 
and more American genealogies that 
now exist had been published. He 
then gave an interesting sketch of the 
close family relationship which existed 
between many of the members of the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
proprietary government of Pennsyl- 
vania. The modern widespread inter- 
est in Pennsylvania in genealogical re- 
search is, he stated, of comparatively 
recent growth. The foundersof women’s 
patriotic hereditary societies were ear- 
nest and enterprising, and the librarian 
of the Historical society of Pennsylvania 
was frequently called upon for advice. 
In regard to such disputed questions as 
the eligibility of ancestors, he was re- 
quested to decide whether high sheriffs 
should be included, one party objecting 
on the ground that they were hangmen. 
The librarian again, having given as his 
opinion that the colonial period ended 
July 4, 1776, found that the president of 
the society, who had put this question 
to him, was decidedly of the conviction 
that 1783 was the proper date. One 
lady, who had taken pride in the fact 
that she had a cordwainer among her 
ancestors, summarily lopped him from 
her genealogical tree upon learning the 
meaning of the word, which she had 
supposed to be an official title of dis- 
tinction, it being the ambition of every 
member of her society to find a civil or 
military record for all male ancestors. 
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At the conclusion of this paper Mr 
Ashhurst thanked Dr Jordanin the name 
of the club. Upon motion, the meeting 
then adjourned. A reception in the 
upper rooms of the library followed. 

EpITH BRINKMANN, Sec. 


Rhode Island—The annual meeting of 
the Rhode Island library association was 
held in Bristol under the auspices 
of the Rogers free library of Bristol. 
There were more than 50 persons pres- 
ent from all quarters of the state. 
Papers were read relative to libraries 
and methods followed in the different 
branches of the work in serving the pub- 
lic in these institutions, and there were 
general and free discussions of the 
papers read and of suggestions for de- 
tail plans of libraries both large and 
small. In the afternoon officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. 

Pres. William E. Foster, librarian of 
the Providence public library, presided 
during the forenoon session, and at the 
close of the election of officers in the 
afternoon H. L. Koopman, the newly 
elected president, was escorted to the 
chair. 

The A. L. A. meeting at St Louis was 
interestingly treated in papers by Bertha 
H.-Lyman and Mary G. Wilbur, both of 
the Providence public library. 

Librarian Ethan Wilcox of the Wes- 
terly public library read a paper on 
What the librarian of a small library 
may do, expressing the view that there 
were many more opportunities for mak- 
ing libraries serviceable to communities 
than were always taken advantage of. 

The election of officers for the year 
then took place, resulting as follows: 
President, Harry L. Koopman of Brown 
university library; first vice-president, 
Richard Bliss, librarian of the Redwood 
library, Newport; second vice-president, 
Harriet H. Richardson, librarian of the 
Olneyville free library; secretary and 
treasurer, Herbert Olin Brigham, the 
state librarian, Providence; executive 
committee, Nina E. Poor of the Narra- 
gansett library, Peace Dale and George 
P. Winship of the John Carter Brown 
library, Providence. 


It was voted that acommittee of three 
be appointed by the chair toconfer with 
the State board of education regarding 
the matter of state aid to libraries and 


report at the next meeting. The com-, 


mittee appointed by Pres. Koopman 
was as follows: Gen. Thomas W. Chase, 
trustee of the East Greenwich free li- 
brary; Librarian George U. Arnold of 
the Rogers free library of Bristol, and 
State librarian Herbert Olin Brigham. 

Mr Wilcox offered a resolution of 
thanks to the Providence public library 
tor preparing manifold copies of Mr 
Bliss’ list of Selected books in sciences 
and arts which was submitted at the 
June meeting. 


Texas—A meeting of the Texas State 
library association was held November 
18. There was avery good attendance 
from over the state. 

First on the program was a paper, 
read by Miss Smith of the Rosenberg 
library at Galveston, upon Picture bul- 
letins for children. Miss Smith had on 
exhibition about 20 bulletins, which 
were from the Public library of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The purpose of these bul- 
letins is to interest the young minds in 
any given subject desired. They are 
made by taking large pieces of card- 
board, say two feet square, and pasting 
pictures on them of any subject desired 
to present. For instance, if one wishes 
to interest the little onesin Thanksgiving 
day, its history and all about it, pictures 
are cut from papers and magazines and 
pasted on the cardboard of turkeys, 
fruits and things that Thanksgiving 
stands for. Then the titles of books 
telling about the founding of the day 
and its purpose are written or printed 
on the card. Any subject desired may 
be illustrated and the story told in a 
clear and impressive manner by this 
method. Some beautiful effects can be 
produced by arranging these pictures 
artistically. 

Miss Smith explained how the differ- 
ent libraries can make these bulletins 
and by a system of exchange keep fresh 
and instructive ones before the children 
all the time at a slight cost. 
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Mrs Schueber read a paper on Ameri- 
can library association, which met re- 
cently in St Louis. Mrs Schueber talked 
of the requirements of our home libra- 
ries and the need of inter-exchange of 
books. She stated that if a bill could 
be gotten through Congress allowing 
free franking service for inter-exchange 
of library books it would be a great 
blessing to the reading public and would 
promote a greater interest in reading 
throughout our country. She made a 
motion that efforts be made to secure 
the pledge of all the senators to sup- 
port a bill to secure the franking serv- 
ige, which was carried. 

Mrs Terrell, chairman, made a motion 
to elect the present president of the 
university, William L. Prather, to hon- 
orary membership for life. The motion 
carried and he was elected. Mrs Terrell 
was herself then placed in nomination 
for the same honor. The two are the 
first life honorary members elected by 
the association. This was done in con- 
sideration of the valuable service ren- 
dered the association. 

A committee was appointed to ar- 
range a program for the next meeting. 
The program is to be arranged and an- 
nounced at least three months before 
the date of meeting. 

A committee was appointed to devise 
plans and inaugurate the interloan of 
books as follows: Mr Wright, librarian 
of the Carnegie library of San Antonio, 
chairman; Mrs Schueber of Fort Worth 
and Miss Smith of Galveston. 

Mrs Schueber made a very interesting 
talk on the question of inaugurating li- 
brary institutes to be held in the smaller 
towns, where they could not afford or 
did not have a public library. She ad- 
vocated arranging for the organization 
of libraries in small towns and let the 
larger libraries assist them by loaning 
books to them. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the chairman, of which Mrs 
Schueber was made chairman, to work 
up the institute proposition. 

A committee was appointed to look 
into the question of and the arranging 
for a course of lectures for the different 
libraries. 


The question of the librarian attend- 
ing the meetings of the library trustees 
was discussed. It was generally thought 
that it would be best for the librarian 
to be secretary of the meeting. In that 
way she or he would be brought in 
closer touch with the trustees and could 
work to better advantage. 

A vote of thanks to the State con- 
federated women’s clubs was taken for 
the valuable assistance they had ren- 
dered the State library association. 

The next place of meeting was dis- 
cussed, and invitations from the follow- 
ing places were extended: Houston, 
Fort Worth, Waco, San Antonio and 
Austin. It was decided to leave the 
question of the next place of meeting 
to the executive committee. 

There was quite a discussion upon the 
library training class. Mr Wright of 
San Antonio thought that a college 
graduate could not afford to put in a 
year in the class after putting in the 
four years in college for the salary he 
would get as librarian. 

The nominating committee was called 
upon to make its report, which was 
made, as follows: President, Col. A. P. 
Wooldridge of Austin; first vice presi- 
dent, Mrs J. C. Terrell of Fort Worth; 
second vice-president, Mrs Reese Wil- 
son of Lockhart; treasurer, Albert C. 
Read of El Paso; secretary, P. L. Wind- 
sor of the State university of Texas, 
Austin. Adopted. 


Secretary’s Office A. L. A. 


Will the secretaries of all state library 
associations and library clubs be good 
enough to send a copy of all publica- 
tions, especially handbooks, programs, 
and notice of meetings to the under- 
signed? 

Libraries or individuals wishing to 
complete their files of A. L. A. publi- 
cations can secure copies of many of 
the old handbooks, programs and an- 
nouncements upon application to the 
secretary. 

J. I. WyeEr jr, Sec. A. L.A, 
Station A, Lincoln, Neb. 
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A Glimpse of an Old Library 


The following, from the third annual 
report of Mary A. Titcomb, librarian of 
Washington county free library at 
Hagerstown, Ind., seems worth repro- 
ducing as a rare bit: 

Our greatest treasure is a little old 
time stained, thumbworn, panrphlet pre- 
sented to the library by Mrs Alexander 
Neill. Even the title-page is worth 
reproducing. 





A 
CATALOGUE 
of 
Jacob D. Dietrick’s 
Circulating 
LIBRARY 
consisting of 
History, Voyages, Novels, &c. 
now kept in 
Hagers-Town 
adjoining the 
Book, Paint & Hardware 


Store. 





Unle dulct, 





Of all the pleasures that engage mankind, 

None can exceed the pleasures of the mind; 

To mental pleasures then let all attend, 

For thy amusement with instruction blend. 
Menta! Pleasures. 





Hagers-Town Maryland. 
Printed by John Gruber I8o1. 
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Then follow the rules and regulations 
which show conclusively that Meinherr 
Dietrick was a most up-to-date person, 
for he renews books when the time has 
expired and allows persons not subscrib- 
ers to take out books on deposit and in 
general conducts himself quite like the 
librarian of today. 

Then comes the catalog of 1406v. 
classified by size, folios, quartos, duo- 
decimos, etc. Most interesting read- 
ing are these time-spotted pages. The 
books are in English and German in 





proportion of about two-thirds English 
to one-third German. We find many of 
the familiar friends of today, such as 
Goldsmith’s works, Children of the ab- 
bey, Pilgrim’s progress, etc., while on 
the other hand some of the titles are so 
quaint and full of an old-time flavor that 
imagination conjures up the very look 
of the book and yearns to dip into its 
covers and gain the contents. 

Listen to this—The crook in the lot 
or the Sovereignty and wisdom of God 
in afflictions of men displayed, or there 
is our new old friend Cornaro’s Art of 
living long, of which we have shelved a 
new edition this year. The times were 
more stately, and on these pages it ap- 
pears as The immortal mento; or, Man’s 
unerring guide to a healthy, wealthy 
and happy life. The eternal feminine 
came in for its share of admonition and 
warning then as now it seems, with the 
difference, perhaps, that the pills were 
sugar coated to suit the gentle readers. 
Supposing we shouldsome day announce 
in our fiction list these three titles: 

Female friendship; or, the Innocent 
sufferer, a moral novel. 

Historical beauties for young ladies, 
intended to lead the female mind to the 
love and practice of moral goodness. 

Victoria; a novel in which the char- 
acters are taken from real life, and cal- 
culated to improve the morals of the 
female sex. 

Fancy the criticisms of the modern 
maid! 

However these quaint old titles bring 
up a pleasing picture of ease and leisure 
and a simplicity tinged with stateliness. 
What is it Dobson says? 

But now by steam we run the race, 
With buttoned heart and pocket; 
and though no one would quite wish 
these bygone days to come again, it is 
good to get through this little book, a 
vista of one phase of the life of bygone 
Hagers-Town. 

The necessity for the removal of sev- 
eral fashion periodicals from the reading- 
room to the charging desk, on account 
of the mutilation they suffer apparently 
at the hands of women, is the one dark 
spot in Miss Titcomb’s report. 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Children’s department of the 
People’s library at Newport, R. I., has 
received a liberal check for the pur- 
chase of books, periodicals and pictures. 

The Curtis memorial library at Bruns- 
wick, Me., a gift to the town by William 
J. Curtis of New York city in memory 
of his father, was dedicated December 8. 

The new library building given to 
Southhampton, Mass., by W. H. Ed- 
wards, was opened to the public Decem- 
ber 2. W. P. Cutter of Forbes library, 
Northampton, made the principal ad- 
dress. 

Addison Van Name, for many years 
librarian of Yale university, has resigned 
his position there, the resignation to 
take effect next summer. J.C. Schwab, 
professor of political economy, has been 
appointed to succeed him. 

C. F. Libby, for many years the rep- 
resentative book auctioneer of Boston, 
died in that city in November. His 
catalogs have always been noted for 
honesty of description and bibliograph- 
ical detail. The business will be con- 
tinued by his son, Frederick Libby. 

Representative Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts December 12 introduced a bill 
in Congress to provide for carrying by 
mail books and other printed matter 
belonging to and passing to and from 
libraries at the rate of 1 cent per pound 
or fraction thereof. The following li- 
braries will be affected by the bill: Pub- 
lic libraries maintained wholly or in part 
by town, city, state or other govern- 
mental taxation. School libraries sup- 
ported by taxation, or having tax ex- 
emptions, belonging to educational in- 
stitutions. Society or social libraries 
more or less exempt from taxation or 
having other public privileges, main- 
tained by endowment or taxation by re- 
ligious, literary, professional, trade or 
similar associations. 

Central Atlantic 


Williamsport, Pa. has received 
$450,000 for a public library by the will 
of the late James V. Brown. 


. 
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The new public library building cost- 
ing $100.000, built by the city of Utica, 
N. Y., was opened to the public Decem- 
ber 12. 


The Public library of Washington, D. 
C., held a book exhibit during December 
and issued a list of books suggested for 
Christmas gifts. 


Archbishop John Farley of New York 
city has been appointed a member of 
the Board of trustees of the New York 
public library to fill the vacancy caused. 
by the death of A. H. Green. 


The resignation of Stephen B. Gris- 
wold, who for 37 years was librarian of 
the law division of the New York state 
library, took effect December 1. Not 
one of the original board of regents 
which appointed Mr Griswold is living. 


The executors of the estate of Mrs H. 
W. Wilcox of Brooklyn, N. Y., who died 
in 1901, have recently paid the endow- 
‘ment of $20,000 left by her to the library 
of Wesleyan university, Middletown, 
Conn. The total endowment of the 
library is now $85,379. 


Agnes M. Elliott, librarian of the 
Lawrenceville branch of the Carnegie 
library, has resigned to become librarian 
of the Carnegie library in Steubenville, 
Ohio. Her place will be taken by Wini- 
fred A. Riggs, who did special work last 
year at the Western Reserve library in 
Cleveland. 


Edwin H. Anderson, librarian of the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburg, Pa., since 
its opening in 1895 resigned his position 
there on December 1, and will em- 
bark in mining zinc and lead. He was 
led to this step by ill health both for 
himself and Mrs Anderson caused by 
the climate of Pittsburg, and toa grati- 
fying financial opportunity at Carthage, 
Mo. His resignation took effect at once. 
Anderson H. Hopkins of Louisville, Ky., 
succeeds him. 


According to the annual report of 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, 
transmitted to both houses of Congress 
December 7, the total number of printed 
books and pamphlets in the library is 
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1,179,713, a gain of 78,791 for the past 
fiscal year. In addition there are 95,954 
books in the law branch of the library, 
121,266 manuscript pieces, 75,861 charts, 
384,418 pieces of music and 158,451 
prints. During the year there were 
103,130 copyright entries. 

The library building at State college 
(Pa.), costing $150,000 and presented by 
Andrew Carnegie, was dedicated No- 
vember 1g. It was made the occasion 
of anotable gathering of prominent peo- 
ple, including Mr and Mrs Carnegie, 
Mr and Mrs C. M. Schwab, Gov. Penny- 
pacher and state officials Maj.-Gen. 
Charles Miller and. a large number of 
members of the state senators and rep- 
resentatives. Addresses were made by 
Mr Carnegie, Gov. ‘Pennypacher, T. L. 
Montgomery, C. M.Schwab, Gen. Beaver 
and others. 

The administration of the Public li- 
brary of Binghampton are seeking to 
interest the public in their new library 
by inviting groups of persons similarly 
interested to visit the library in a body. 
Recently the library has received the 
street railway men, the Mechanics’ as- 
sociation, etc., on special evenings set 
apart for them, and explained the vari- 
ous resources of the library in which 
they are invited to take an interest. 
The free lecture course for its initial 
season includes the following subjects: 

Electricity—A course of five lectures. 

Music—Lectures on American and 
German composers with solo illustra- 
tions from their works. 

Chemistry—With stereopticon illus- 
trations. The local water supply and 
one of the important local industries, 
the making of wood alcohol, are among 
the subjects presented. 

History English and Ameritan. 
Some lectures with stereopticon. There 
will also be a series of talks for children. 


The annual exhibit of books suitable 
for Christmas presents was opened 
November 28 at Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn. It was in two sections, one in the 
children’s room, and one, containing the 
books for older people, in the general 
reference room. The list of books rec- 


ommended, giving publisher’s name and 
the usual selling price of the book, is 
published as the December number of 
the library bulletin. An extra edition 
of this provides copies for general dis- 
tribution. Two bookdealers in New 
York and one in Brooklyn distribute it, 
and notices in the New York and Brook- 
lyn papers call attention to the fact that 
it will be sent to any address on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 

One advance this year has been that 
the three bookdealers before referred to 
have agreed to keep in stock the books 
on the list. Heretofore those who have 
used the exhibit have often found dif- 
ficulty in getting some of the books 
recommended, especially those for 
children. 

The exhibit was appreciated by a con- 
stantly growing number of users, and it 
is hard to tell whether the greater en- 
thusiam was shown by those who have 
relied on it every year for years, or by 
those who had just discovered its exist- 
ence. 

The new building erected from the 
Carnegie fund for the Tompkins Square 
branch of the New York public library 
was opened with formal exercises on 
December 1. This was the second 
Carnegie library opening within the 
week, the new Tottenville branch hav- 
ing been dedicated on November 26. 

The branch library that is to occupy 
this building was organized as the Fifth 
st. branch of the Aguilar free library on 
Jan. 1, 1887, when it occupied rooms at 
624 Fifthst. It removed to No. 616 on 
May I, 1896, and again to 106 Avenue C, 
on the corner of Seventh st., March 7, 
1901. Upon the consolidation of the 
Aguilar free library with the New York 
public library on March 1, 1903, it be- 
came the Avenue C branch of the latter 
institution. It will now be known as the 
Tompkins Square branch. 

It has now on its shelves 16,000v. 
and circulated 188,600 during the past 
year. The work done will doubtless 
be even greater with the facilities of- 
fered by the new building. 

Of the buildings to be erected from 
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the Carnegie gift five are now in opera- 
tion, four more are nearly ready to 
open, and about six others will have 
been completed before the close of the 
coming year. The New York public li- 
brary now operates 22 branches for the 
free circulation of books, having on 
their shelves altogether about 400,000v. 
and giving these out for home use at 
the rate of 3,500,000 a year. 


Central 


Florence Hays, librarian at Manito- 
woc, Wis. has resigned her position. 


The St Louis public library has issued 
a list of books on the City and its 
problems. 

John W. Gates has given $25,000 to 
establish a library in West Chicago on 
condition that the town contribute the 
site and maintain the library. 

Lyle Harter, for seven years librarian 
of the Public library at Hunting: on, Ind., 
has resigned her position, and will go 
into business as a more remunerative 
occupation. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) public li- 
brary bought the collection of books 
on furniture designing exhibited at the 
World's Fair at St Louis by the French 
book trade. 


Anderson H. Hopkins, formerly of 
the John Crerar library of Chicago, who 
for the past vear has been librarian of 
the Louisville (Ky.) public library has 
been chosen to succeed Mr Anderson at 
Pittsburg. 

In the report of Librarian Hensel of 
Columbus, Ohio, the circulation is given 
as 243,214v. with 60,123v. in use. The 
central building is in much need of more 
room. There are 24 branch and sub- 
branch libraries in operation. 

William B. A. Taylor, for some time 
past assistant reference librarian of the 
St Louis public library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Mercantile li- 
brary in Cincinnati. Mr Taylor entered 
upon his new duties October 1. 

Abigail Gallaher and Richard J. Ul- 
rich, both assistants in the St Louis pub- 
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lic library, were married Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 8, and left that evening 
for Leavenworth, Kan. Mr Ulrich is 
librarian of the military post at that 
place, having recently passed the civil 
service examination for the position. 

C. W. Andrews, librarian of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, collected all 
literature issued by the St Louis 
exposition, its concessionnaires and 
exhibitors, and by foreign and state gov- 
ernments, as an addition to what he 
hopes to make a complete exhibit of 
the present status of industry, art, sci- 
ence, and commerce. 


The Indianapolis public library has 
issued Vol. 1, No. 1, of a bulletin. It 
follows the usual form of the library 
bulletin, giving officers, location of li- 
brary, branches and stations, hours, and 
list of new books. It gives in addition 
a list of the birds to be found in various 
months in the vicinity of Indianapolis, 
with books helpful in bird-study. 


The Public library of St. Paul, Minn., 
will open two branch libraries the first 
of the year. The trustees have also 
abolished the by-law requiring a guar- 
antor for books borrowed from the li- 
brary. It is proposed to print a finding 
list for the library which will cost about 
$8000. A gift of $25,000 comes to the 
library by the will of Judge Greenleaf 


Clark. 


Mr Carnegie has given $20,000 for a 
library at Norwood, Ohio. As Norwood 
is in Hamilton county, this library will 
form the thirteenth branch of the Public 
library of Cincinnati, which serves the 
whole of Hamilton county. An excel- 
lent lot had been previously given by 
Edward Mills of Norwood, so the erec- 
tion of the branch is a matter of the 
immediate future. 


F. G. Allen has presented to the 
Carnegie library of Moline, III., 600v. on 
law for the use of the attorneys or any- 
one else who wishes to use them. Mr 
Allen’s gift consists of the complete 
report of the Illinois supreme court to 
date; complete report of Illinois appel- 
late court, and a complete digest of the 
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United States supreme court; also about 
50 text-books on legal subjects. The 
complete library will include about 600v. 
and will be worth about $3000 


The Free public library of Clinton, 
lowa, the building being a gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, and the site of Mrs Emma 
Lamb Young, was opened for inspection 
from 2 tog p. m. November 8, and for 
general use November 9. About gooo 
books are ready for reference and cir- 
culation. Belle Sweet, a graduate of 
Illinois library school, is librarian, and 
Lillian Cook, who had the training at 
the Iowa summer school, is assistant. 


Anne G. Hubbard, for several years 
assistant state librarian of Indiana, has 
resigned her position there and has gone 
to Florence, Italy, with Dr Biagi of the 
Laurentian library to assist in introduc- 
ing some technical library work as it is 
done in America. Miss Hubbard was 
invited by Dr Biagi on recommendation 
of Miss Plummer, director of Pratt insti- 
tute library school, where Miss Hubbard 
took her training in library work. 

Jennie Scott of Drexel library school 
has been chosen to take the vacancy in 
the Indiana state library. 


The board of directors of the Public 
library of Jacksonville, IIl., have taken 
the initiative in the organization of a 
historical society for Morgan county. A 
committee was appointed by the board 
for organization. Letters were sent to 
all clubs and societies in Jacksonville and 
invitations were given to the general 
public through the local and county 
newspapers. On November 18 an en- 
thusiastic meeting was held in the library 
andthe Morgan county historical society 
was organized with a board of nine di- 
rectors and acharter membership of 100. 

The society is distinct from the Public 
library although it is to have its home 
and depository there. At the first meet- 
ing a curious old book was donated—a 
translation of the New testament into 
the Indian dialect by one of three 
Indians educated in one of the early 
schools near Jacksonville. Dr Carl E. 
Black of Jacksonville i is president of the 
society. 





Libraries 


The new children’s department of 
Morley library, Painesvile, Ohio, pro- 
vided by the generous gift of Mrs. J. H. 
Morley of Cleveland, was opened last 
month. Crowds of children visited the 
library during the day, and at the open- 
ing exercises in the afternoon betwene 
two and three hundred were present. 

Brief addresses were made by Prof. 
F. H. Kendall, president of the board, 
by J. W. Alvord, one of the trustees and 
by W. O. Doolittle, editor of the Zede- 
graph. Miss Burnite of the Cleveland 
public library, told two fairy stories in a 
delightful manner to a most apprecia- 
tive audience. 

A Library league to the number of 
400 has been organized, and the chil- 
dren’s corner promises to be one of the 
most popular places in town. 

The librarian, Mrs Julia G. Erwin, is 
giving a course of talks to the pupils of 
the public schools on the use of refer- 
ence books in the high school, and of 
library aids to the lower grades. 

South 

Andrew Carnegie has offered $10,000 
to build a branch library in Atlanta, Ga., 
exclusively for negroes. 

G. A. Utley of Baltimore has been 
appointed librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Andrew Carnegie has given $200,000 
for branch libraries to Louisville, Ky., in 
addition to the $250,000 already given. 


The new library building, gift of Mr 
Carnegie to Tyler, Texas, was dedicated 
and opened to the public with appropri- 
ate ceremonies November 29. 

Hon. Hoke Smith has donated a cir- 
culating library to the Newton county 
(Ga.) public schools. Thelibrary, which 
consis's of 50 neatly bound volumes, is 
one of many which Mr Smith has given 
to those counties where an organization 
has been formed for the purpose of im- 
proving schoolhouses and grounds, and 
building up circulating libraries for the 
rural schools of the county. 

West 


Omaha, Neb.,, has had an offer of $40,- 
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000 from Mr Carnegie for two branch 
library buildings. 
Pacific coast 


According to the annual report the 
Los Angeles public library contains 
more than 110,000v. The home circu- 
lation exceeds 750,000v. Of this cir- 
culation 269,299v. were fiction. The 
shelves containing works of fiction are 
not open to the public; the books are 
taken from the library and read at home. 
Shelves containing historical and scien- 
tific works, books of travel, criticism 
and miscellaneous subjects are open to 
the public As readers help themselves 
to these books, no record of their use 
can be kept. Consequently the figures 
as to circulation do not adequately show 
the actual use of books. The home 
circulation has nearly doubled during 
the year, being about a seventh of all 
the books issued. The character of this 
reading has likewise been high, as in 
the choice of books the best only of the 
library’s stock is transferred to the 
branches. 


State librarian James L. Gillis of Cali- 
fornia, in his biennial report shows that 
during the past two years 6406 books 
have been added to the library, not in- 
cluding the books of the traveling libra- 
ries, which number 4250. 

Among the improvements made is the 
California department, recently estab- 
lished; a system of exchange of public 
documents; a department of public li- 
braries; the extension of the loan system 
of the State library to include other 
libraries, educational institutions, study 
clubs, etc. It is intended to establish a 
department of legislative reference and 
statistics, which is to render as much 
assistance to the members of the State 
legislature as possible. 

The object of the department of pub- 
lic libraries is to encourage*and assist 
other libraries as much as possible. 

The report contains a detailed account 
of the working of the traveling libraries. 

All departments of the library are 
crowded for space. 
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Foreign 


The annual report of the Public library 
of New South Wales shows 162,566v. 
in the library; the reference library was 
open 358 days with 131,021 visitors; 13,- 
102 books were circulated and 571% per 
cent were fiction; 11,668v. were circu- 
lated through traveling libraries; 547v. 
were sent to nine lighthouses; 77v. were 
unaccounted for in the annual stock- 
taking. 


Foreign Notes 

The preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on public education and public 
libraries to the Newcastle meeting of 
the Library association is printed in the 
November number of the Lzdérary asso- 
ctation record. Among the recommen- 
dations which it contains we note the 
following: 

There should be circulating school li- 
braries in all elementary and secondary 
schools, financed by the education au- 
thority and administered by the town 
librarian. 

Supplementing [these] . .. there 
should be provided traveling ‘‘subject”’ 
libraries, i e., carefully selected books 
dealing each with some subject of study 
at the schools. . . . Each unit should be 
accompanied by a small annotated cat- 
alog. 

Facilities should be established for 
taking school classes to the public li- 
brary in order to bring under their no- 
tice material on particular periods of 
history, art. etc. 

Conferences should be held between 
librarians and teachers. 

Wherever possible, there should be a 
lecture room in connection with the 
public library, and, if possible, this 
should be granted for the use of the 
[university extension] centers free of 
charge. Where it can be conveniently 
arranged, public readings should be 
formed, meeting within the precincts of 
the library. 


The fifty-second annual report of the 
Manchester public free libraries tells of 
the recently established codperation be- 
tween that library’s department for the 
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blind and the Blind aid society, by 
which the society receives from the li- 
brary an annual grant of £60, being the 
amount usually spent for books for the 
blind. The expert officials of the so- 
ciety will, in the future, supervise the 
production of all Braille books, and the 
library committee of the city will have 
two representatives on the library com- 
mittee of the society. 


The September number of Zentral- 
blatt fiir Volksbildungswesen tells of a 
circular which was distributed to the 
readers at the city library of Osnabriick, 
asking the following questions: 

1 At what time do you usually 
read? 

2 What did you do at that time of 
the day before the library was opened? 

3 Has your reading resulted in any 
gain to you personally or in your work? 

The replies to the first question 
showed that the majority used the 
hours from 7 to II in the evening for 
reading. Sixty-two per cent of those 
who replied to the second question had 
previously read newspapers and similar 
publications. About 30 per cent had 
previously spent their leisure hours in 
cafés with friends, or in playing cards. 
The replies to the third question are 
rather diversified. A few answer “no.” 
Some of these say that they would have 
received some gain from their reading if 
the books they wanted were not already 
out. Ninety-five per cent speak enthusi- 
astically of what their reading has cone 
to deepen their lives, promote their ar- 
tistic sense,-given them ideas of the life 
of other men and of the customs of other 
countries, how it has helped them to bear 
the burdens of life easier. Many artisans 
have had direct gain from the use of 
works on design and similar books. 


The library which is conducted by the 
Krupp establishment in Essen has sent 
out its report for the two years 1902- 
1904. During the first year of the li- 
brary’s existence, 1899-1900, 94,000Vv. 
were issued, while in 1903-1904 the 
number was 282,391. Among the 
causes of the increased use of the library 
the report mentions: the permission to 


take out more than one book at a time 
(if more than four volumes are wanted 
the reason has to be given, the usual 
one being that books are wanted by 
other members of the family, or that 
the borrower lives very far from the li- 
brary); the possibility to have books de- 
livered and called for on payment of a 
small fee (5 cents for each time or $1 a 
year); the arrangement by which per- 
sons who are known to be interested in 
certain subjects are informed of the re- 
ceipt of new books in their specialties. 
There does not seem to be any fine for 
holding books overtime, though notices 
are regularly sent out to borrowers who 
have done so; these notices are accom- 
panied by a form by which the bor- 
rower can renew the loan by mail. In 
the case of well-known, reliable borrow- 
ers, another form of the notice is used, 
stating that, as it is found that the bor- 
rower has kept acertain book or certain 
books over time, the loan of these are 
renewed. 


Social tidskrift for November tells of 
the establishment of the Bureau of in- 
formation and Library of the central 
league of social work in Stockholm. 
In the reading-room some 40 Swedish 
and foreign sociological periodicals are 
laid out, and the library contains a large 
number of encyclopedic works, mono- 
graphs and pamphlets. The same num- 
ber contains in the series: Social life 
works, an account of the Social secre- 
tariat and library established in Copen- 
hagen by Fernando Linderberg. The 
purpose of the library is to collect works 
on the secial question. This question is 
regarded as principally historical, and 
chiefly such works are collected as 
illustrate 1) Social conditions from 
the earliest times and among the most 
primitive races down to our days; 2) 
The different phases of political and 
economical «development which all 
states have gone through; 3) The spir- 
itual forces which bear the evolution of 
society; 4) The various social move- 
ments of our time; 5) Biographies of 
persons who have contributed to the 
social development. A. G. S. f. 
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The Books of All Publishers 





are carried in our stock, which is larger 
and more general than that of any 
other house in the United States 


eo 


Librarians and Book Committees 





receive efficient service, both in the way 
of information and the supplying of all 
books 


o 


Importation and Exportation 





of books free of duty for public li- 
braries 


Special Library Catalogues 


and lists—the best and most complete 
issued by any commercial house 


eo 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLurcGc & ComPany 
CHICAGO 
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WHY “PAGANS'*? 


HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a feath-r-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Zagam to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Artstotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the mcst exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years betore the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘“‘pagan” teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Lite of Socrates. 





Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO AND LONDON 












We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a lst for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 


We are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 


Library Department of 


The Baker & Taylor Co., s0cvsciers 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
NEw YorK. 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
10% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indéxes and other biblio- 


graphic aids. 
BOOKS. 


ANNOTATED LISTS. 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 3o0c. 

Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For continuation see below under Catalog Cards. 

Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, Ioc. 

Bibliography of fine arts, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, Ioc. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 9g0C.; postage, Ioc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 5oc.; postage, Ioc. 

List of French fiction, by MME. CorNU and WILLIAM BEER. ‘5c. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwins. New edition, enlarged. Price 15 cents; 
$5.00 per 100. 








A. L. A. index to general literature. New edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. J Dreparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, 12c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 
1. Whydo we need a public library? 
2. Howto start a library, by G. E. Wire. 5c. each, $2.00 per 100 
3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of 50 or more 
4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SouLE. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards, 


Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 

U.S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66c. 

Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 

U. S. Geological and Geographical survey of the territories. Reports 1-13. 26c. 
Miscellaneous publications 1-12, 23c. 

American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bivliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 
Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6. 

Mass. Public Documents 1900-1902. $1.60. 











2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription?(a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.co. 
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Poet-Lore has grown in A great American Quar- 
excellence.— terly, broad, acute, 

Boston Transcript scholarly — 
Syracuse Standard 





ANNOUNCEMENT 








AUTUMN NUMBER WINTER NUMBER 
PARTIAL CONTENTS PARTiAL CONTENTS 
Mona Vanna-—A Drama by Maurice St. John’s Fire—A Drama by Her- 
Maeterlinck. Translated by Charlotte mann Sudermann. Translated by 
Porter for Miss Nance O’Neil. Charlotte Porter. 
Browsings in Shakespeare Parsifal—The Treatment of its Three 
by William Sloan Kennedy. Stagings by George Turner Phelps. 
Shakespearian Questions Shakespeare; Some New Inter- 
No. VIII by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. pretation by William Sloan Kenneay. 
Study Programme- -‘Midsummer Study Programme ‘The 
Night’s Dream’ Tempest’ 








With a subscription to Poet Lore for 1905 of $3.00 the two above-mentioned 
numbers will be given free. This offer is good only till the edition is exhausted. 





THE POET LORE COMPANY 


194 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, U.S.A. 








Specialists in Bibliographies 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE 





The United States Catalog The Cumulative Book Index 
is an index to all books in print in the United keeps the United States Catalog constantly up to 
States, January 1st, 1902; books indexed by author, date. The February, 1904, number indexes over 


title and subject in one alphabet. Price, $15.00. 22,000 books in one alphabet. Price, $4.00 per 
Sample section sent free on request. year. Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Cumulated Readers’ Guide, '% The Readers’ Guide 


is an index to 62 of the leading magazines of the furnishes each month a current index to 62 of the 
country for the years 1900-1904, in one alphabet, leading magazines, in one alphabet, the March, 
1900 closely printed pages. Ready April 1st, 1905. June, September and December numbers com- 
Price, $15.00. plete for the year to date of issue. Price, $6.00 


per year. Sample copy sent on request. A very 
special price made for purpose of introduction. 


Extract from paper, “The Selection and Use of Periodicals,’’ read before the Ohio Library Association at 
Findlay, O., May 26th: 
The usefulness of the magazines is greatly increased by a periodical index. The 
consolidation of the Cumulative Index with the Readers’ Guide leaves practically 
only one in the field—the Readers’ Guide. The plan of this, cumulating for the 
three, six. nine and twelve months, is a great improvement over the Cumulative. 
It is prompt in its issue and invaluable in the reference room. 


“It seems to be very carefully compiled; I have “Tt turns a collection of magazines containing ar- 
never found a mistake in references.” —Asststant st | ticles on all subjects, without any aeees. intoa 
erence Librarian, State Library, Albany, New Yor logical series of indexed essays.’"—Wm. Beer, Chief 


Clerk, New Orleans Public Library. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE ONE-PLACE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
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If you want to buy 


BOOKS 


Buy from us and save money. We handle 
tens of thousands of books which have been 
in circulation in Ose Booklovers Library from 
three or four months to a year; nearly all as 
good as new. We are selling to hundreds 
of public and private libraries. History, 


science, biography, literature, politics, juvenile, 


travel, fiction, French, German, etc. Send 
for our new catalogue of over 3000 titles. 


We can supply.all classes of new books at 


maximum discounts to libraries 


Che Philadelphia Bookstore Zo. 
1031 Race Street, Philadelphia 
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BARGAINS FOR LIBRARIES 


We are about to present to librarians a rare chance to secure desiderata which, perhaps, many have 
been long looking for. On or about January 1 we shall be ready to begin our gr2at annual after-the-holidays 
Clearance Sale. Our entire stock, so to speak, will go into this sale, and the reductions we shall make from 
prices already phenomenally low will simply amaze you. If you have been in need of any set of a classic 
author, of any standard work of reference, or of any book in the whole wide field of literature, at a rargain 
price, it is extremely likely that your wish will be gratified in this sale. Lib arians who reside in the 
neighborhood of New York, and those visiting the city, are cordially invited to call and convince themselves 
of the truth of the above statements; and all are earnestly advised not to allow this opportunity to pass 
them unheeded. Orders by mail wills t us at work upon them immediately. 

Below are a few items which will give you a faint idea of what we are going to do in this sale. 


































Homes of Family Names in Great The Autobiography of a Vete- 
Britain. By Henry Brougham Guppey. eran, 1807-1893. By Count Enrico 
Large 8vo, cl. Lond., Harrison Pub. at $4.20; Della Rocca. Portrait. 8vo. cloth. N. Y., 
out of prints Our Prict...... 0005. sess: $1.10 1898. Pub. at $2.50. Our Price......... $0.80 






Absorbing reminiscences of Garibaldi, Victor 
Emmanuel, Cavour, Napoleon III, etc. 






With elucidations of thousands of English and 
Welsh tamily names. 










Sporting Reminiscences. By Lord 







wp ere Bee 5 a Bae etme Granville Gordon. Ed. by F.G. Aflalo. Four 
Numerous Portraits. 8vo, cloth extra. West- photogravures; 23 half-tones. Med. 8vo, pic- 
minster, Constable, 1903. Pub. at $3.50 net; torial cloth. Lond., Richards, 1902. Pub. at 

: : Bea Mel, LOU PICs... 5405.05 50.0504 98 $1.20 






out-of print. Our Bec’: .. 6. iacso00ec $1.35 
A History of English Lotteries, 








Eugene Field: A Study in Her- Now for the first time written ........... $1.40 

edity and Contradictions. By 
Glason Thompson. Portraits, views, and fac- A Midsummer Ramble in the 
similes. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth. N. Y., Scrib- Dolomites. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
*ner, 1901. Pub. at $3.00 net. Our Price, $1.10 and. ed. Many illusts. Sq. large 8vo, picto- 
MALCION: TIONG, . 50-05 50 60iss sebe000 ssa QUO 






tr h Art: 1100-4. 
aah gy Oar niger ore Lond., Memini: or, Reminiscences of 














« Med. 8vo. cloth, . Sry. 
tl: Aa Pub. at ‘oo ain, Our Irish Life. By W. O'Connor Morris. 
BSB 22S hoksnky pansies Gadepo cose Reena $3.25 Crown 8vo, cloth. Lond. Pub. at $4.20; out 
of print. Our Price. .......... 4. s00+++00$1.20 
a i esti litical, sporting, and soci 
Temperate Chile: A Progress- Ft seg POS POE, NPNEERE, SOS Core 
ive Spain. By W. Anderson Smith. F 
Med. 8vo, cloth. Lond., Black, 1899. Pub. History of Florence under the 
at $,.20net. Our Price..................$1.30 Domination of Cosimo, Piero, 
Lorenzo de’ Medicis, 1434- 
The Soverane Herbe: By W. A. 92. Trans. by Hannah Lynch. Lond., 
Penn. Many illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth. Lond., Methuen, 1892. Pub. at $5.00 net. Our Price 
1902, Pub. at $2.40. OurPrice.......... $0.90 Leeveebaetee at es basses occ coeee. 




















N. B.—All of the above copies are absolutely new. 

You will save money and time by permitting us to receive your lists for quotations. You will be 
pleased with the prices and with the celerity and efficiency with which we will Tespond. Send for our 
monthly catalogues, which are crammed with bargains. The action of the A. L. A. in kindly recommending 
our catalogues has resulted in a very apparent increase of our business with librarians, which we feel 
assured has been mutually pleasant and advantageous. 


HENRY MALKAN 


BOOKSELLER, IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER 

















1 WILLIAM ST., HANOVER SQUARE NEW YORK 
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bien “Milwaukee 4 
St. Paul Railway 


F. A. MILLER, “ever assenger oem 


Douglas H. Cooke, 








Incorporated 


Printers, 
Gngravers and 


Litho graphers 


16 Beaver Street, 
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French i 








West Baden Springs 


orts in Indiana, 
on the 
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Adjoining Re 


trains; par 


Round Trip wit $ 12.45 





CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST CHICAGC 








St. Louis 
New York, 
Boston 
East 


M. E. Ingalls, 


WW. J. Lynch, 
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TYPE- 
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E The Hammond Typewriter 
or 


Card 
Index 


Work v 








IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 








THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 


7oth Streets, East River, 


Factory, 69th to 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities. 


Representatives Everywhere. 
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